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THE ART OF MAKING POVERTY. 


BY M. M. TRUMBULL. 
Part I. 

It is a grievous fact and “a grievous fault” that 
much poverty exists in the United States to-day. That 
it ought not to exist in a land of such abundance is 
plain. The extent of it is beginning to cause alarm 
and some people think they hear the rumblings of a 
social earthquake near at hand. Reformers moralize 
about this poverty and seek to relieve it ina superficial 
way, but the art and privilege of making it are “ vested 
rights,” which may not be disturbed. So many people 
of influence are interested in the business of making 
poverty, that laws are enacted for their especial benefit, 
which all the political parties promised to maintain. To 
make poverty is the work of Congress, of the State Leg- 
islatures, of the Knights of Labor Parliament, of the 
Trades Union Councils and of the local statutes passed 
by all the mercantile, professional and industrial asso- 
ciations, from the lawyers and doctors down to the 
“brotherhoods ” of carpet-layers, car-drivers and scav- 
engers. 

So much poverty is concealed by pride and self- 
respect, that the full extent of it is not easy to know. 
The most reliable measure of it that we are likely to 
get is found in the recent 1seport of Mr. Carroll D. 
Wright, Commissioner of Labor. In this report, which 
is official and rather conservative, Mr. Wright expresses 
the opinion that there are one million working men out 
of employment in the United States, seven and a_ half 
per cent. of all the men ordinarily engaged in agricul- 
ture, trade and transportation, mechanical and mining 
industries and manufactures. This is probably an 
under estimate, but even thus, it exposes a substratum 
of poverty in our social system quite sufficient to 
account for the present unrest and discontent of labor. 
By this estimate we can measure the dimensions and 
extent of the distress and crime which now abound in 
that curious mixture of contrasts which we call the civil- 
ization of the nineteenth century. It gives results as 
truly as the merchants yardstick. It proves that the 
other millions who are not out of work are insufficiently 
paid. A million idle workmen looking for a job must 
lower the wages of all those who are at work, first, 
by force of competition, and secondly, because they 


add nothing to the aggregate wealth out of which all 
wages must be paid. A million of workers out of 
work means a surplus of human muscle, an overpro- 
duction of men. <A million of artisans and laborers so 
cheap as to be worth nothing, must cheapen all the rest. 

If only one-half of them are married, we behold a 
half a million women and a million children hungry. 
In this low plane of poverty we find the recruiting sta- 
tions for a great army of sports, and tramps, and thieves. 
Dr. Watts himself never suspected how much political 
truth was wrapped up in his warning to lazy boys, that 

“Satan always finds some work for idle hands to do.” 

He only spoke to willing idlers in that song, but the 
moral of his verse will apply to unwilling idlers too. 
Taking income as the standard of life, we shall find 
that the magnetic power of this substratum is great 
enough to drag down every class in the community one 
degree lower in the scale of living than it ought to be, 
excepting the limited classes for whose benefit the pov- 
erty is made. 

To divert ourselves and others from this gloomy 
spectacle, we beat the patriot gong; we call attention 
to the multiplying riches of the land; we boast of the 
height of our steeples and the splendor of our palaces. 
It is the daily task of newspapers to dazzle us with 
golden rhetoric, to describe for us the glory of the dia- 
monds that sparkled at Mrs. Plutus’s reception, and 
the profusion of the midnight feast that filled a thous- 
and guests with terrapin and wine. We borrow the 
cloak of Dives to hide the sores of Lazarus, and boast 
that we have cured them; but the sores are still there; 
their poison taints the air we live in and multiplies the 
Lazaruses. With amiable goodness we organize charity, 
found asylums, and having 
prescribed for the symptoms, we neglect the disease. 
We leave in active operation the social and political 
machinery that creates the poverty. 


endow _reformatories, 


We make the 
greedy doctrine of “self-preservation ” the active prin- 
ciple of life, and for our social code we borrow the 
ethics of the fishes inthe sea. We devour one another, 
and call our civilized cannibalism an act of “self-pres- 
ervation.” When we grow rich at the expense of 
others, we pity them, as the victims, not of us, but 
of that lately-discovered law called the survival of the 
fittest. A comforting philosophy teaches us that we 
survive, not because of cunning, strength and appetite, 
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but because we are the “ fittest.” “ The world owes me 
a living,” says the tramp, “and I’m agoing to have it.” 
We call that a low sentiment, and easily prove that it 
is morally unsound, but if we follow the trail of it 
upward through its devious windings in and out, even 
to Plutus’s parlor, we shall find that it is the inspiration 
of much that we dignify as “ business.” ‘lo restore the 
social health we must unmake the poverty. We must 
reverse the machinery of self-preservation and direct it 
to the preservation of us all. 

From the etherial regions of sentimental philan- 
thropy we must descend to the prosy earth. We must 
discuss the moral qualities of such coarse thing as taxes, 
wages, rent, bread, fuel, clothes. These may be unin- 
spiring themes, but in the relations they bear to politics 
and law, we shall find the mitigation, if not the cure, 
The working man’s poverty is absolute 
and relative. Absolute in his want of money, rela- 
tive in the dearness of what he must buy. Whatever 
deprives him of work, whatever lowers his wages, 
whatever increases the cost of existence to him and his 
family, helps to make him poor. Taxes weaken him, 
though his name is not found on the assessor’s books. 
He is not classed as a “tax-payer,” even when he pays 
most of the taxes. Out of the proceeds of his labor a 
very large proportion of the taxes must be paid before 
we come down to the wages-fund at all. The city, 
county and State taxes may seem to concern him not, 
but he will find them in the rent he pays for his tene- 
ment, and in the price of whatever he buys at the store. 
That the laborer is such a “ heavy tax-payer ” is one of 
the chief causes of his penury. The layer of poverty at 
the base of our social system grows thicker and thicker 
in the direct ratio of increasing taxation. 

Here we come to a serious obstacle in the way of 
social reform, the claim of the politicians to a monopoly 
of party questions, or whatever for the time being they 
choose to regard as “politics.” The political econo- 
mist, the professor of social science, and the teacher of 
moral pholosophy, are all warned off the premises occu- 
pied by the “two great parties.” The intruders obey 
the warning, partly because they recognize the claim, 
and partly because they themselves fear to be classed as 
politicians, The domain of social science includes 
every political question, and the methods of taxation are 
not the exclusive property of partisan conventions. 
Political economy is nothing more than household 
economy enlarged to the dimensions of the nation. 
Fearing to enter the domain of politics, reformers con- 
fine themselves to the task of soothing pain, instead of 
curing it. They strive to ease distress by acts of 
charity, leaving the big driving-wheel that makes the 
poverty to whirl round and round forever. They 
moralize instead of reversing the engine, because they 
think that only the party boss has any right to touch it, 


of poverty. 
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and they are afraid to “ speak to the man at the wheel.” 
They talk to classes numbering millions, as if they were 
talking totwo men. They advise employers to be just 
to the employed, and they tell the employed to recipro- 
cate the justice. They forget that in the competition 
of business the selfish men dictate the policy of all. The 
law makes giants, and then kind-hearted moralists quote 
Shakespeare to them, and remind them that, 


**Tis well to have a giant’s strength, 
But tyrannous to use it like a giant.” 


In their admiration for the seritiment, they do not notice 
that it is philosophically unsound, because in actual 
competition a giant cannot use his strength to its full’ 
advantage in any other way than “like a giant.” In 
discussing social remedies and the causes that make 
poverty, we must consider not only the personal vices of 
improvidence and drink, but the public vices which lie 
concealed in the extent and methods of taxation, and in 
the methods of the “self-preservation” societies of 
every degree. 

Our grammar admits of three degrees of compari- 
son, and in analogy we separate society into three 
classes, the upper, lower and middle. Each of these, 
however, may be subdivided into a hundred different 
grades of “quality.” We have many flights of social 
stairs rising one above another, from the abject plane 
of mere hopeless animal existence, to the gorgeous 
upper floor whose velvet carpets are trodden only by 
millionaires. The purpose of life is to climb from the 
stair we occupy now to the one above. Our method of 
doing it is to pull down those on the upper step to 
make room for ourselves, and to push down those on 
our own level to the tier directly below. This is called 
the “struggle for existence,” the “battle of life.” 
While there is much varying fortune in the conflict, and 
many ups and downs, yet the killed and wounded in our 
present social war far outnumber in four years the losses 
inflicted by the civil war from 1861 to 1865. The cost 
of the social war, in actual wealth, dwarfs the cost of 
the civil war to nothing. Where opportunities are 
unequal, the balance of advantage in this fight must be 
with wealth and cunning. In this elbowing and hust- 
ling, thousands of the “unfittest” are crowded lower 
and lower down even to the bottom step, and from 
there into the pit of actual want; aye, into that lower 
deep still where pestilence breeds, and out of whose 
dingy slums crime sallies forth at night. 

Combination to limit production and increase prices, 
is an active maker of poverty. Aided by the principle 
of exclusion or the “freeze-out” process, its mischiev- 
ous operation is very great. The consolidation of 
capital into “ pools” is continually reducing the number 
of “hirers” and adding to the number of the “hired.” 
As to the self-employer, he is rapidly becoming extinct. 
Time was when an energetic man, with a set of tools 
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and a trade, could start for himself and make his own 
living; he can rarely doso now, except as a cobbler and 
mender. He is crowded into the ranks of the “hired,” 
to intensify the struggle for existence among them. 
This, too, is the impending fate of the smaller manuv- 
facturers and of nearly all the business classes of limited 
capital. 

Combinations to limit production and increase prices 
are criminal by the moral law, and yet they are encour- 
aged and assisted by the statutes of the land. The trib- 
ulations of a lump of coal in its travels from the mine to 
the mechanic’s grate, furnish dramatic evidence of the 
poverty-making ability of these combinations. 

Before the mine-owners will allow a pick to touch 
the coal, they require that seventy-five cents a ton 
be added to the price of it by Act of Congress. This 
done, they, instead of making coal plentiful by going to 
work and developing the mines in competition with 
each other, actually form a “ pool” and agree to limit 
production in order to make it scarce. They literally 
make an “allotment” to each member in the syndicate 
of the quantity he shall mine. They then fix the price 
at which the coal shall be sold. By this time the lump 
of coal is out of the ground and ready to be sent to the 
market. Here the railroads are taken into the con- 
spiracy, and they agree to assist the syndicate by 
discriminating tariffs against all competitors. To com- 


pensate them, a few cents more must be added to the 


price of coal. The lump now gets to the wholesale 
market where the wholesale merchants dump it into 
another “pool,” which they have made for their own 
monopoly. They add another artificial price to it by 
various boycotting devices, and especially by forbidding 
mine-owners to sell directly to the retail trade. The 
lump of coal now passes into the “ pool” of the retail 
dealers, who have already formed a combination to boy- 
cott the wholesale dealers if they dare to sell directly to 
the consumers. The retail dealers fix the final price 
of the lump of coal. At every step of its way, from 
the coal-cellar where nature stored it away in the ages 
long ago, to the stove in the poor man’s home, an 
unnatural piece has been added to the lump of coal by 
artificial methods in violation of good morals and con- 
trary to public policy. At every stage of its progress 
honest men, who would not join the syndicates, and poor 
men, who could not join them, have been “ frozen out ” 
and driven into other business, or else into the over- 
crowded ranks of the hired classes, or else into the 
army of idlers and the inevitable “ pool” of poverty. 
The above example may be multiplied by nearly the 
full number of articles necessary for existence. Like 
the lump of coal, everything we use, from the wheat in 
the stack to the washerwoman’s paper of starch, is put 
to the torture at every step of its progress from the 
place of its production to the consumer’s home. The 


result of the process is the manufacture of a very 
troublesome grade of poverty. A few specimens, taken 
at random from the newspapers, will show the method 
and quality of the work. The “Barbed Wire Men” 
met at the Sherman House in Chicago, Nov. 17, 1885. 
It was announced that “the object of the meeting was 
to effect the formation of a strong pool which would 
completely control the production of the entire wire 
manufacturing interests of the country and arrange an 
unalterable scale of prices to which all must adhere. It 
was resolved that a curtailment of the product was the 
only means to maintain high prices and enable the 
manufacturers to reap corresponding profits.” 

Onthe 15th of June, 1886, at Erie, Pa., there was a 
meeting of “ The Tarred Felt Paper Association”” The 
dispatch announcing the meeting, says: “ There were 
represented in person and by proxy a capital of $22,- 
000,000, which was pooled for one year. It is believed 
that it is the intention to crowd out the small manufact- 
urers.” 

On the 14th of April, 1886, a meeting of starch 
manufacturers was held at Chicago. The report of 
it says: “The specific object of the meeting was to 
form a pool to control the price of starch. For several 
months past this article has been cheaper than is strictly 
necessary for the benefit of the manufacturers, and the 
scheme is to form a combination strong enough to drace 
up the prices. It was not definitely decided whether to 
limit the product of each manufactory to a certain pro- 
portion of its capacity, or to adopt some other method 
of retrenchment.” 

On the 1oth of February, 1886, “ The Western 
Wooden Ware Manufacturers” met in Chicago. Here 
is an extract from the report of the proceedings: “ The 
prevailing schedule of prices and production was 
ordered to remain in full force until the quarterly meet- 
ing, when a general overhauling of prices will be had, 
and those who are accused of underselling will be called 
to a strict accountability.” 

The following is an extract from a report of the 
proceedings of the “ Mattress Makers”: “ The manufact- 
urers of woven-wire mattresses yesterday completed 
the arrangements for the formation of a permanent 
organization to control the trade in their particular line 
of goods. The combination will be called the National 
Wire Mattress and Spring Bed Association, and will 
have for its object the mutual protection of its members, 
and will exercise full control over the percentage of 
production and the regulation of market prices for 
goods.” 

These are a few specimens that might be multiplied 
indefinitely. They are enough to show some of the 
evils of the social war. To limit production is to limit 
the sum total of possible wealth, and thereby to make 
poverty. To increase prices by making scarcity adds 
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to the cost of existence. This to the rich man is an 
inconvenience, to the man of moderate means a hard- 
ship, to the laborer hunger, cold, and sickness. It is 
well for us that some of those conspiracies fail, but it is 
deplorable that many of them succeed, and the aggregate 
result of them is a vast quantity of machine-made pov- 
erty that needs only organization and leadership to 
smite society as the hammer of Watt Tyler smote the 
tax-gatherer. We thank the Creator for abundance, and 
then make laws and regulations to promote scarcity. 
To make dearness is to make poverty, to limit produc- 
tion is to throw laborers out of work and into destitu- 
tion. 

The fiercest fighting on this unnatural battle-field is 
not over there on the right flank where capital and 
labor are contending, nor over yonder on the left where 
organized monopolies in battalion columns are trampling 
down all weaker competition, and all independent 
rivalry; it is right here in the center of the field where 
labor is wasting its powers in a senseless wrestle with 
labor. 
labor is mere friendly emulation when compared with 
Shaped 


into trades-union legislation the jealousy of working 


The so-called “conflict” between capital and 
the bigoted conflict between labor and labor. 


men toward each other is an active make of poverty. 


THE RIGHTS OF THOSE WHO DISLIKE TOBACCO. 
BY ANNA GARLIN SPENCER. 


A woman, not overstrong, and tired with a year’s 
hard work, starts for a sea-shore resort to spend the 
She first 
At the end of 
the car and near her chair is partitioned off a select 
“ smokers’ apartment.” The fumes from within that en- 
closure steal out and make her feel ill. She asks of the 
porter the privilege of exchanging her seat for one 
further removed from this smokers’ apartment. Her 
request fortunately can be granted. She makes herself 
comfortable once more, with an inward protest against 
the favoritism which allows smokers to so nearly defraud 
her of the better air, for which, together with the more 
room, she has paid her extra fare. A seat next to her 
new resting-place is vacant, but she sees a bag and 
papers which indicate that it has an occupant to come. 
Soon the owner of the seat appears. He has been hav- 
ing a chat with friends and a smoke in the “ regular,” 
not the parlor-car “smoker.” His clothing and person 
are saturated with old and new flavors of the weed. He 
removes a heavy woolen coat, and puts on a cool 
“duster.” The coat is hung on the hook next our trav- 
eler, and the air from the ventilator which she has had 
opened for her benefit, wafts its condensed aroma directly 
to her nostrils. By and by a gentleman from the “ par- 


summer vacation and get rested and well. 
takes a comfortable seat in a parlor-car, 
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lor-car smoker” comes in, and greets cordially the gen- 
tleman from the “ regular smoker,” and asks him “to have 
a game” in the little room sacred to the smoking-clan; 
and all the while he is talking about matters and things 
in general, leaves the door of said apartment open. The 
woman traveler begs the porter to “shut that door.” 
As he does so the two men look at her as if she must be 
a trifle peculiar. They then leave her for their game, 
and doubtless another smoke; to return in a half-hour, 
take seats on either side of her, and industriously 
“season” her with breath and clothing to the secondary 
aroma of pipe and cigar. An aching head and a rebel- 
lious stomach almost forbid brain exercise, but the suf- 
ferer cannot help starting a train of wondering some- 
thing after this fashion: “Wonder why the same mo: ey 
buys a non-smoker, or any man, the use of two and even 
three seats—one in the regular smoker, one in the par- 
lor-car smoker, and one in the ordinary or parlor-car, 
and buys a woman only one seat? Wonder why the 
railroad officials don’t secure the woman that one free 
from tobacco smoke? Wonder if smokers know how 
offensive they make themselves to many people? Wonder 
if they would care if they did know? Wonder if there 
is anything in ‘the weed’ which makes men less gentle- 
manly, as they assuredly are, respecting smoking than in 
any other particular? Wonder if there is any place this 
side of heaven where one can breathe pure air?” 

At this point her station of exchange for another 
road is reached, and our traveler goes from the hot car 
into a stifling little waiting-room. A card in the ladies’ 
room says “no smoking allowed,” but the gentleman’s 
room is divided from her waiting-place only by an open 
archway, and almost all the occupants of it seem inclined 
to the favorite “nerve-soother.” 

After a little more car travel the steamboat is reached 
which is to take the Pilgrim to her destination. Even 
the “ ancient and fish-like smell ” of the wharf is refresh- 
ing, and with delight she establishes herself on the for- 
ward deck, which will be the shady and breezy end of 
the boat when the steamer turns out into the broad bay. 
A seat is selected where the back can be rested against 
the walls of the upper saloon, and with only a few heads 
in sight, and those of strangers who are naught to her, 
and who do not much obstruct her view, our traveler’s 
joy begins. “The sea, the opaline, the beautiful, the 
strong,” what a magic cure is it for the headache and the 
heart-weariness and the temper-annoyance. The breeze 
freshens, the billows dance, the swell grows heavier. 
Ah! this is life! What grateful thoughts well up in 
answer to nature’s bounty of healing and of joy. Worth 
while is the strain and stress of laborious days if by them 
one earn the right to so enjoy this glorious summer 
world! 

Just at this moment of content and happiness, the 
quick senses of the traveler detect the familiar and hated 
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tobacco smoke. There is her neighbor of the parlor- 
ear. He is indulging in another cigar. He leans over 
the rail in front of his victim, and puffs and puffs his 
column of airy contamination right into the sea breezes 
which were so full of healing for body and mind but a 
minute before. The glory is gone. The little tobacco 
fiend gains a speedy victory over great nature’s purity 
and peace. 

The purser comes around, and “Is smoking allowed 
on this boat?” is the dispairing question. 

“ Yes’m, on this forrard part. There’s nobody smok- 
in’ at the other end.” 

“ But the other end is sunny and has no breeze. Here 
is where I wish to stay, and,” raising her voice a little, 
“tobacco smoke is very disagreeable to me and makes 
me ill.” 

“Sorry, ma’m. Perhaps you’d like to go into the 
Ladies mostly do.” 

The saloon! Hot, stuffy, and with a party of excur- 
sionists dancing as nimbly as the motion of the boat will 
allow, to the wheezes of a parlor organ from which an 
unwilling waltz is being coaxed! Saloon, indeed! 

The gentleman with the cigar has heard the remon- 
strance and gallantly throws the end of his cigar into the 
sea, but looks as if a woman who “would make a fuss 
over a good cigar in a public place” was beneath con- 


saloon. 


tempt. 

A little peace, and then three men sit near the rail of 
the lower deck and smoke. And several promenaders 
come and go with pipes and cigars and the traveler 
gives it up, she can keep her seat no longer. 

She perches herself on the outermost seat of the 
deck, hanging to the rail in most uncomfortable fashion, 
still fighting for pure air. 

At last the journey is ended; the hotel reached; the 
good supper dispatched with an already quickened appe- 
tite; and the piazza, which has been recommended as 
among the chief attractions of the place, is eagerly 
sought. It is indeed an entrance-way to one of nature’s 
grandest temples. The fierce hot day is going out gently 
to meet the lovely night. A broad stretch of heaving 
sea mirrors the gorgeous sunset sky, and the trees near 
the cliff-walk show grand and gloomy in the twilight. 
“ Perfect,” sighs the traveler in blissful praise. 

But here comes the crowd of people from the dining- 
room. And ten out of the fourteen men light cigars 
and seat themselves within a few feet of our new-comer. 
She must either endure the sickening annoyance, or go 
in out of the glory; into her little close room which is 
not on the “ view” side of the house. She is too tired 
to walk beyond the range of her tormentors to-night; 
but she foresees that she will have to do that all the sum- 
mer or lose her sunset beauty. Is it any wonder that 
her blissful mood is again destroyed when she considers 
that she is paying as much for the privilege of being 


driven from the common piazza as these men are for 
using it? 

Men and brethren, ought these things so to be? 

Is there not a question of righ? involved in a con- 
dition which bears so hardly upon one side and gives 
the other so vast an advantage? Why should the smoker 
be given, or take, the mean privilege of driving from 
comfort to misery all those who dislike tobacco, even in 
the most public places? 
ciples of justice, or good-breeding, the right of the 


Can anyone explain on prin- 


smoker to render the air of cars, steamboats, public 
coaches, hotels and boarding-houses, and all other places 
where he elects to be, disagreeable and often sickening? 
It has been truly said that “smoking is the only vice that 
all people are compelled to share the effects of in their 
own persons.” 
obliged to take even a drop into my system. 


If my neighbor drinks whisky I am not 
But if my 
neighbor smokes, I am obliged, as long as he remains 
my neighbor on the piazza or other place of resort, to 
inhale some of the poison he isgconsuming. There is 
much to say about the pecuniary waste and physical 
harm of tobacco-using as a personal habit. But the sole 
purpose of this article is to draw attention to the infringe- 
ment upon the right; of those who dislike tobacco, per- 
petrated by tobacco-users, and sanctioned by those who 
cater to a tobacco-using public. This aspect of the 
question has passed beyond the boundaries of taste, or 
preference, or conventional manners. It has 
entered the domain of ethics. 
determined is in brief this: 
tobacco any rights which tobacco-users are bound to 
respect? 

If my neighbors in the city like the smell of decay- 
ing garbage about their houses, or think it wholesome 
and pleasant to keep a dirty pig in the cellar, I can com- 
plain of them to the sanitary authorities, and have the 
nuisance removed, in spite of their personal tastes in the 
matter. But if I take a sick baby into the country for 
pure air and wholesome surroundings, and the inmate of 
the room next mine chooses to poison the atmosphere of 


his own and my apartment through the open windows 


good 
The point now to be 
Have those who dislike 


and-thin partitions with a nasty pipe, or a meaner cigar- 
ette, I have probably no redress but to change my board- 


ing-place. So debauched is the public conscience in this 
regard that any complaint of the omnipresent pollution 
is considered a foolish personal idiosyncrasy, to be disre- 
garded as soon and as often as desired. 
by the majority of hotel-keepers, railroad and steamboat 
officials and servants, and all who purvey to the taste of 
travelers and boarders, that the smoker has the right, 
and that the complainant is seeking to enforce a peculiar 
hobby of his own. The good-natured smoker will 
throw away his cigar if you frankly say it is disagree- 
able to you, but he very evidently thinks he is making 
concession to an extraordinary weakness on your part, 


It is considered. 
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and that that weakness will soon make you as disagree- 
able in his eyes as his cigar can be in your nostrils. 

It is high time that this inversion of the principles of 
right was exposed to just light. It is high time that the 
man who uses a public place for the indulgence of a 
private habit which is positively injurious and disagree- 
able to many, who have paid as high a price for their 
usc of that public place as he, should understand that he 
és the offender against right and propriety, and not the 
person who complains of his pipe or cigar. It is high 
time that petitions setting forth the injustice of the present 
favoritism shown tobacco-users were presented to all who 
now pander to this false sentiment and discrimination, 
and the rights of those who want pure air insisted upon. 

We cannot hope to cleanse our streets of the filth 
and foul air that smokers and chewers torment the cleanly 
with. It may be too much to ask that the man who 
elects the smoking-car for the first half of his journey 
be forced to stay in it for the second half, rather than to 
But at least, 
let us “strike” for the abolition of the smokers’ apart- 
ment in the parlor-car, and for unconditional prohibition 
of smoking in and about the pleasantest places of resort 
in hotels, and public parks, and gardens, and all the 
nooks and corners where the non-smoking class most do 
congregate. And let this be demanded as a right; not 
begged as a kindness. 


make himself a nuisanee to some one else. 





CHATS WITH A CHIMPANZEE. 


BY MONCURE D. CONWAY, 
Part I. 

On a fair day I found myself in Benares, sacred city 
of the Hindus. I had seen many cities built by men, 
but now for the first time beheld one built by gods. It 
is a City of Temples, and houses ministrant to temples. 
It has no trade save in gods. Its population is a pro- 
cession of pilgrims which started out in immemorial 
time; every day a new population following that which 
departs, while outside may be seen through the night the 
watch-fires of those who on the morrow will fill street 
and temple, kneel at a thousand shrines, consult the 
oracular well, buy gilt gods with shell currency, receive 
baptism in the Ganges, partake of sacramental food, 
offer sacrifices, and pass onward. As I wander through 
the streets, stopping here and there to purchase little 
deities, or float slowly on the Ganges, some vista opens 
occasionally into my own past. Once I too knelt 
with that ashen fakir before Siva,—the Consuming Fire. 
These throngs whom priests are immersing—have I not 
seen them in the Rappahannock river? Have I not 
tasted those little eucharistic cakes blest and distributed 
to the “ new creature,” who, born again of the water 
and spirit, must eat only divine food, manna, wild 
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honey? How often to-day have I seen John the Baptist 
clad in camel’s hair? The pyreis aflame. The widows, 
no more permitted to ascend in the fire-chariot with their 
lords, bathe in the river near by. One body the pariahs 
are burying—one that died of small-pox. The Small- 
pox is, by euphemism, a deity; it is angry if any form 
whereof it takes possession is burnt, and its sacred self 
scorched. Therefore, here is the one exception to cre- 
mation. Small-pox superstitions are not confined to 
India; thousands of Canadian peasants believe, it is said, 
that they who suffer that disease receive a certain con- 
secration—no doubt a survival from the Hindu faith. 
Indeed, as I roam through Benares, few incomprehen- 
sible things meet my eye. I carry alarge bunch of old 
keys, gathered from the spiritual lands through which 
my own pilgrimage has led me, one or another of 
which, with some filing, will fit the most complex of 
these ancestral locks. But these keys, long kept in my 
mental museum, unlock similar doors to dissimi!ar scenes 
in East and West. Behind the Western altar and 
sacrament are substantial secularities; the old charms 
are turned to uses not evolved from them, just as my 
purse-full of cowries (shells) turn into brass idols, unre- 
lated to the mollusks that shaped them. In London or 
New York my creed or sacrament shall bring me vari- 
ous profit and promise of the life that now is. But here 
at Benares the creed and sacrament are not cast shells 
turned to currency; they are alive; the whole of human 
life is turned into an inorganic formation on which dwell 
and move forms fossilized in the West, or represented 
if at all in some fanatical dusus nature. 

One morning I thought I had made a discovery. I 
set out before me the gods and goddesses purchased at 
their bazaar on the previous day, and meditated on them. 
I thought of the masses I had seen almost treading one 
on the other to get near the images here copied,—the 
Destroyer, the elephant-headed god, and other monstrosi- 
ties; above all the hideous Kali, skull-girt, blood-lap- 
ping, in one hand a sword in the other a cut-off head. 
Then a little monkey-god caught my eye, and the secret 
of the whole thing flashed on me. What I was wit- 
nessing at Benares stood revealed as a survival of super- 
stitions not merely pre-historic but pre-human! It was 
the ancient anthropoid beliefs which man had here 
inherited, and embodied in symbols and shrines. 

Thereupon it occurred to me that I had not yet 
visited one of the most famous temples in Benares, or 
even in India—the Monkey Temple. Straightway I 
summoned my interpreter, a Mohammedan, and jour- 
neyed to that Temple. Near the outer door the pave- 
ment was wet with blood of the morning sacrifice; I 
had to pick my way to the entrance. A priest met me 
and threw around my neck a wreath of yellow flowers, 
—nasturtium-like,—which rendered me sacred enough 
to enter. At an inner door a pretty boy appeared 
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holding a salver piled with honey-cakes and sweet- 
meats, of the kind desired by monkeys. I bought a 
liberal allowance and was conducted within. My inter- 
preter, remembering from a previous ramble my inter- 
est in Sacred Trees, guided me to a huge and very 
ancient one in the farther court, around which holy men 
were engaged in austerities. In the hollow of that tree 
lay a monkey and -her new-born babe. I saw the 
mother’s soft eyes looking out, without fear. Before 
mv vision rose a scene of some simian cult, out of which 
that of cruel Kali could hardly be developed. This 
was better than butchering kids before a fury. I felt 
a thrill of happy emotion that beyond the blood-stained 
pavement I had found this consecration of the maternal 
principle even in the humblest beginnings of our race. 
But my new theory was slightly shaken. 

From this point we passed into the main court. The 
temple mainly consists of roofless courts within courts; 
into the roofed parts I did not enter. Here was a won- 
drous, a charming scene! Hundreds of monkeys were 
engaged in their slumberous sun-worship on the roofs, 
their furzy forms decorating, as if with animated moss, 
the maroon-gray walls, some of the younger ones play- 
ing like children in a corner of the court. Some two 
score were seated along the quaintly-carven cornices, 
and when they saw me enter, my hands full of sweet- 
meats, slowly descended. There was no rus ing, no 
scramble; indeed they appeared rather desirous of 
according a polite welcome to the visitor than of receiv- 
ing anything from him. They descended lazily an! 
gracefully—here a foot on some saintly symbol, there « 
hand on some holy image, swinging gently to the paved 
floor. They approached without any fear or pert curi- 
osity; they did not hold out begging hands, nor propose 
to take up a collection. No one prayed to another, 
nor to the Brahman, nor to me. When I offered cakes 
and swectmeats some accepted, and munched languidly. 
Their plump bodies were plainly made of plenitude of 
sweetmeats, but they ate a little, as if not wishing to 
hurt my feelings. There were several varieties of 
them; there were dark faces and light faces, and some 
that bore witness to the legality of miscegenation. 
There was evidently no color line in this happy com- 
munity. After a few minutes the young ones returned 
to their play. I observed that they danced around in 
a ring, as the Hindus neverdo. Indeed, the Hindus never 
<lance at all for amusement; their only dancers are the 
temple-dancers (Nautch girls) who merely describe a 
passion or poem with pantomimic gesticulation. An 
old Anglo-Indian said that a Hindu gentleman would 
rather commit any crime than dance, and it cannot be 
far from the truth. The younger monkeys danced; the 
middle-aged poked a little mild fun at each other; the old 
ones climbed again to their cornices, and to slumber in 
the soft sunshine. 
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Gradually all of them left me save one. This one 
had attracted my attention at first because he seemed to 
be a Chimpanzee, a species not to be expected in that 
region. He may not have been one zoologically, but I 
shall call him one because he was such cerebrally—I 
may even say spiritually. [had given him at first the 
finest cake I had; he had tasted it and smacked his lips, 
giving me to understand that it was delicious; but I siw 
that he did not care for it at all, and when a young 
monkey came—his_ spoilt daughter perhaps—and 
snatched it out of his hand he only made a show of 
pursuing her. While she sat quite near, eating it, this 
sage old monkey seemed satisfied. When she had gone 
after the rest he remained and looked at me steadily; 
also with a certain humor in his countenance, which 
inspired both confidence and interest. There was some- 
thing in his expression which reminded me of the 
negro’s remark when an organ-grinder brought his 
ape through the plantation: he had no doubt the little 
brother could talk easily enough if he wasn’t afraid 
of a hoe being put in his hand. I felt a desire to 
be with this quiant acquaintance when Brahman and 
Moslem eyes were not on us. I dismissed my inter- 
preter and the priest, sat down on a stone bench, and 
offered the Chimpanzee my remaining sweetmeats. 
He regarded this as a friendly overture, and came a 
little closer. He climbed on a little parapet of the wall, 
where, half reclining, he was still as any other, god in 
his shrine. Then occurred the first of a series of inter- 
views which I consider interesting enough to pass from 
the Temple Court of Benares to Tok Open Court of 
Chicago. 





THE EVOLUTION OF CHARACTER AND ITS RELA- 
TION TO THE COMMONWEAL. 


BY MISS M. S. GILLILAND. 

The. attainment of the greatest possible amount of 
social happiness I take to be the noblest of human aims; 
the highest within the range of our faculties; and, being 
within that range, worthy of belief, hope and endeavor 
—the highest endeavor of rational beings. 

The importance of this subject needs no demonstra- 
tion to students of ethics. There is, however, a large 
class in whom the feeling which long ago found utter- 
ance in the “how long, oh Lord, how long;” the 
revolt against the misery of the world with the wild 
wish to help it, often occurs as the result of some jar 
(alas, how common!) to the social sympathies, but in 
whom the wish dies down, drowned in an ocean of 
hopelessness as to the bettering of social relations, or 
chilled to death by the mist of a supposed pious sub- 
mission to “the order of things.” To those who feel 
but do not see, I should like to give what little help I can. 

There is another class, those who do not think 
about it at all, whose individual aims absorb their entire 
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attention. To them I should like to point out the sim- 
ple fact that the conditions most essential to the happi- 
ness of their fellows are precisely the conditions most 
essential to the attainment of their own; so that by pro- 
moting the former they inevitably promote the chances 
of the latter. A short-sighted egoism continually 
defeats itself. 

First then to those who would fain better things 
but know not how. 

We bear the burden of many sorrows and suffer, 
on all sides, the pain of baffled desires. Is there no 
help for us? 

Must we console ourselves with the pious by saying: 
«“ Here we have no abiding city ;” “ we are but strangers 
and pilgrims bound for another shore.” “Yonder” lies 
ourhome. “ Here we are on our trial, ’tis a state of pro- 
bation; we will bear it as such and try to be virtuous, 
knowing that our lot beyond depends upon our action 
here.” Or, if this belief be taken from us, must we lose 
all hope? Must we regard humanity as a_ forlorn 
stream of sentient beings, doomed forever by a deluding 
instinct to propagate their species, born forever into 
hope. and pass forever through Disillusion to Despair, 
surrounded on all sides by iron law, flinging themselves 
against Fate like impotent waves that dash against the 
rocks and chafe only themselves? Our outlook is for- 
tunately not restricted to these two views, neither of 
which give us much hope for our life here and now. 

There is a third view which would teach us that 
‘ a.l evil results from non-adaptat:on of constitution and 
conditions,” and that this evil is ever tending to disap- 
pear by the gradual adaptation of constitution every- 
where going on. The special non-adaptation with 
which we have here to do is that of the human race to 
Long continuance of savage life and the 
survival of the fittest for such a life produced a charac- 
ter in many respects opposed to that necessary for 
comfortable social relations. Egoism was enormously 
developed; Right meant simply Might; Sympathy was 
prevented from developing, partly by the warlike 
habits of the savage and partly by the indivicual 
independence which gave rise to but few occasions of 


a social state. 


common suffering or common rejoicing. Necessity 
formed habit and habit formed character. But condi- 
tions were gradually changing. Increase of popula- 
tion necessitated the agglomeration of tribes, adivision of 
labor and an immense increase in the amount of labor, 
needful to supply so largely increased a community. 
The wants and needs became vastly multiplied too, in 
accordance with a universal law, that “every change 
produced a diversity of effects.” But change of char- 
acter must ever lag behind change of conditions; 
because the former is the product of the latter. Hence 
it is that this heterogeneous, complex social life has 
evolved needs and wants on every side, which, as yet, 
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humanity is incapable of responding to. The constitu- 
tion is not adapted to the conditions, hence the evil. 
Have we careles servants; have we slothful men of 
business; have we lying, thieving officials; have we 
aching heads from overstudy or aching backs from over- 
work; each and all, and a host of other ills with them are 
to be attributed to the same general cause—the imperfect 
adaptation of mankind and the needs of social life. 
This view casts a flood of light on our condition, 
gives us a ground of hope for the gradual amelioration 
of our lot and enables us to: give a reason for the hope 
that is in us. But it does more. In showing us the 
good it incidentally reveals to us the means of attainment. 
Complete adaptation of character to the needs of social 
life is the goal; necessity, as we have seen, compels 
habit or crushes the rebel; and habit forms character. 
Here we have at once a guide for our individual lives 
and for our endeavor for the lives of others. Do 
we want to become a clever pianist, we practice play- 
ing the piano; do we want to teach a child to sew, 
we make it practice sewing. “ Practice makes per- 
fect” is the pronouncement of general experience on the 
subject; and we shall find it as true of virtues and 


" tastes as of any mechanical dexterity. 


Let us then in our own lives endeavor to form 
desirable habits; and in so far as we may be able to 
influence the lives of others, let us try to demonstrate 
to them the all-importance of this magician habit, and 
let us try to remove stumbling blocks from his path. 
This last much-needed aid may be rendered by us in 
various ways. 

First—By the avoidance of an indiscriminate charity. 
Let us try to help those most who are most able to 
help themselves, those upon whom the pressure of out- 
ward circumstances has been calamitous, rather than 
those out-distanced in the race of life by reason of ; er- 
sonal incapacity, whether physical, mental or moral. 
It is a most salutary law that punishment should fall 
upon defect, and we are wrong and retard that so desir- 
able adaptation of character and capacity to the needs of 
social life when we help to make punishment inappre- 
ciable. 

Secondly—By our advocacy of independence in 
every individual member of the community, Let us not 
forget the rule. Necessity forms habit and habit, alone, 
forms character, How short-sighted, then, is the policy 
that would take from those least developed and least 
fitted for social duties the pressure of that necessity 
which is above all things best fitted to develop their 
capacity and fit them for efficient membership of the 
body social. Would we see industry flourish and idle- 
ness become irksome? Let us encourage nolaw which 
would secure to any class a life of Juxurious idleness. 
Would we see thrift grow and waste disappear? Let 
us not lighten responsibility nor lift burdens natural to 
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any given relation. The paternal government which 
would save a people not from their sins but from their 
sin’s consequences, which would interfere between an 
act and its natural results—whether it be by lifting from 
the shoulders of prostrate female virtue the burden of 
the support of illegitimate offspring, or from parental 
shoulders in gene al the burden of children’s education, 
or in any other way whatsoever—that government does 
its people grievous wrong. It keeps them children, 
not indeed with the innocence and teachableness of 
childhood, but with its ignorance, incapacity of self- 
help and inadequate sense of responsibility. 

These things I say chiefly with regard to laws and 
enactments, and our intelligent attitude toward them. 
Help may be given personally where the results of 
incapacity press with extreme severity; but let it be 
personal help, let it at least develop sympathy in the 
helper; and let it be judicious. Let it never be of a kind 
to encourage the moral offender to offend with impu- 
nity, or to place inferiority of any kind on a par with 
superiority. 

That brings us to the consideration of the third and 
perhaps greatest of all the means at our disposal for 
helping our fellows:—the development of sympathy. 
Just as egoism is the chiefest preventive to happiness in 
the social state, so is sympathy its principal producer. 
All those ills at least, which we suffer from one 
another, ills of omission and commission, all are attrib- 
utable to poverty of sympathy. Did we realize clearly 
the vexations caused by our misdeeds, and did the 
realization pain us, we would certainly act better. 
How then to cultivate this sympathy? It must be the 
business not of laws at all, but of individual effort. 
Let us enter into relation with others as widely as pos- 
sible, let us encourage co-operation of every kind, so 
that we may kindle our fellow-feeling and have occa- 
sions of common sorrow and joy; and let us help per- 
sonally. Even if at first we must need force ourselves 
to do so, eventually the desire will reward the 
habit. Interest in those we help flourishes marvelously 
quickly. 

Let us try, too, to break down class prejudices, to 
do justice in our own estimates of those who differ most 
widely from us, and to promote that mutual knowledge 
of classes which best helps each to do justice and feel for 
the other. But, above all, let us try to make our 
interest identical by equitable relationships that shall be 
complimentary rather than rival—remembering that “a 
fellow-feeling makes one wondrous kind.” 

Necessary limitations of space scarcely admit of my 
saying anything to that second class to whom I would 
address myself: those who do not care about thé com- 
mon weal or happiness, whose interest is purely egotisti- 
cal. One would indeed almost feel inclirred to leave them 
without a word—for they are a contemptible class. 
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but that they, by their action, may imperil that weal, 
about which if they do not care we do. 

Know then, O thou narrow and miserable soul, 
that thy so much prized happiness is to be accomplished 
in no other way than by just the very means which has 
been recommended to thy nobler brother. Think, all 
ye such, if you can think, and learn! Are you cheated 
by your grocer? Are you pilfered from by your 
servants? Do you lose money over inefficient and lazy 
work-people? Do the shafts of your carriage break 
upon sudden strain because of unsound wood? Do you 
lose your nearest and dearest or do you yourself run 
the risk of being plunged into death by the breaking of 
bridges immorally constructed? Are you poisoned by 
evil odors from badly-made drains, or reduced to beggary 
by the dishonesty of debtors? Are you suffering from 
any ofall the thousand ills which rascality and inefticiency 
daily subject us to? Know then: all these ills are trace- 
able to the s»me general cause: non-adaptation of constitu- 
tion to conditions, inefficiency of character to meet the 
needs of social life. And think: does it not concern you 
personally that those conditions shall be maintained which 
alone will mould character in the necessary direction? 
I pray thee think! 
rence; individual independence or meddling supervision ; 
personal kindliness or indifference and rudeness: these 
things seem far apart from railway accidents, typhoid 
fevers, trade peccadillos or work-people’s stupidity; 
but I tell you they all belong together, they have the 
most intimate connection, even that relation of relations, 
the relation of cause and effect. 
You are so at your peril. 


State interference or non-interfer- 


Are you callous? 


MONISM IN MODERN PHILOSOPHY AND THE 
AGNOSTIC ATTITUDE OF MIND. 
BY EDMUND MONTGOMERY. 


Part I11,—Conclusion. 


Professor Haeckel, who, as every one knows, has 
furnished, through his classical biological investigations, 
manifold direct proof in support of the evolution 
hypothesis, and who, through his popular works and 
lectures, has probably done more than any other single 
person to spread the knowledge of that great, life- 
elevating doctrine, is also the advocate of a Monism 
that—though essentially based on hylozoistic as ump- 
tions—pretends, nevertheless, to explain everything in 
strict keeping with mechanical ~rinciples. According 
to it, every atom is eternal and has an c..rnal soul. This 
soul possesses the properties of sensation and \vlition, 
pleasure and pain, desire and aversion, attraction and 


repulsion.” 


Atoms aggregate to molecules, molecules to 
crystals or plastidules, plastidules to cells and cells to com- 
plex organisms. All this is said to occur in rigorous obedi- 


ence to general mechanical laws, notwithstanding that it is 
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volition which impels atoms to form chemical combina- 
tions snd that the plastidules transmit to other matter, 
by dint of a faculty of reproduction, the complex motion 
received during their evolution, the motion, in fact, in 
which their specific nature consists. And this faculty of 
reproduction, which thus renders possible organic growth 
and propagation, is really unconscious memory, a faculty 
of the soul. Parallel to the aggreg.tion of the material 
particles, their souls also aggregate, forming complex 
souls, our own soul being the most complex of all. 

The original dualism of body and mind within the 
atom is thus made to form, by mere grouping, what 
Professor Haeckel calls Mechanical Monism. 

The philosophers of the seventeenth century, to 
whom the connection of soul and body was such a 
vexed question, believing—as all mechanical scientists 
since Descartes have believed—that each of the two 
modes of existence displays its own series of phenomena 
without the least interference from the other, these 
benighted philosophers would no doubt be greatly aston- 
ished at this easy solution of their central problem. You 
have only to lock up the two incommensurable elements 
together in the smallest possible compass and you will 
find them ready ever after to help each other out of 
every imaginable difficulty. 

An atomistic unification of body and mind on a 
hylozoistic foundation was also not long ago attempted 
by a highly accomplished scientist, whose truly phenom- 
enal career “the stupidity of death” cut short long 
before it had reached its climax. Clifford tried to prove 
in a quasi-mathematical way that the reality which cor- 
responds to our mental perception of things is made of 
the same stuff as the mental perception itself. It would 
occupy too much space to expose here the fallacy 
of his specious argument. This the present writer has 
undertaken in Zhe Jndex of December 24, 1885, pp. 
307-8, where he has disproved this hypothesis of men- 
tal atomism or mind-stuff and shown that complex individ- 
ual consciousness is the only kind of mental existent we 
know or can legitimately infer. 

When it became highly probable, if not quite cer- 
tain, that to each conscious state there corresponds a 
definite molecular motion in the brain, scientific philoso- 
phers, and among them Lewes, tried to establish a 
monistic view on the strength of this correspondence. 
This is the view usually known as the two-sided aspect, 
or as Psychophysical Monism. According to it, the brain- 
motion, the functional tremor of brain molecules, is only 
another aspect of the corre-ponding conscious state, 
which, in truth, is the same fact of nature, only sub- 
jectively realized, while the motion is objectively real- 
ized. 

But it is quite evident that another person can realize, 
as percept of his own, the érain-motion, while the per- 
son to whom the brain belongs is experiencing the 
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corresponding consc ous state. These two different 
facts, occurring in two different minds, cann: t possibly be 
one and the same identical fact of nature. So, here 
again, we find ourselves baffled in our monistic efforts. 

How, then, does science, as now constituted, really 
bear upon a monistic interpretation of nature? 

Science proceeds on the basis of an unfaltering con- 
viction and ever-verified supposition that the things we 
perceive, by means of our senses, are real existents, inde- 
pendent in their intrinsic nature of our perception of 
them. Those scientists, who believe themselves to be 
idealists, have merely, during their philosophical excur- 
sion, let drop into unconsciousness the leading principle 
of their craft. The dilemma, which our present science 
encounters on its way to a monistic world-conception, is 
unavoidable. We find in the world, as it actually pre- 
sents itself to us, highly complex bodies, possessing 
manifold properties, some of them displaying activities 
and experiencing affections of a marvelous kind. In 
analyzing these compound structures, science reaches 
more and more elementary constituents, out of whose 
combination these compound structures are most unmis- 
takably formed. Dissolving thus all bodies into their 
ultimate constituent parts, not in philosophical thought 
or imagination merely but in all reality, there seems, at 
last, nothing left but a number of elements which, in 
their most simple state, constitute gases, whose manifest 
properties—the only properties which science is allowed 
to reckon with —are all of the most primitive, physical 
kind. 

Now the dilemma is, how have the marvelous hpyer- 
physical endowments of complex bodies got into 
structures that are made up of nothing but physically- 
endowed elements? 

To take the qualities known only in connection with 
complex structures, and place them in ever so minimized 
a condition into their elements, is simply begging the 
question and completely breaking threugh the limita- 
tions ef the scientific method. Science, prying into the 
origin of things, has thus come to a_ beginning, con- 
sisting of a vast multitude of interacting but disunited 
elements, and this is certainly not Monism. 

As there cannot be the slightest doubt that the 
universe is not made up through mere aggregation of 
autonomous monads or atoms; but is truly a cosmos, 
whose diversified and manifoldly endowed parts are 
all ciosely interdependent constituents; our attempts at 
interpretatic n have to proceed in this monistic direction, 
and there is no reason why we should not approach 
nearer and nearer the solution. 

But is there anyone to be found in any time who with 
his understanding has yet penetrated the secret? And, if 
not, why should “Agnostic” be aname of reproach? The 
term “Agnosticism” as now used designates not a creed, 


but merely a mental attitude, a wise suspense of judgment 
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regarding certain vital questions passionately pre- 
judged by the society in which so-called Agnostics are 
living. Formerly such dissenters from authoritatively 
pre cribed articles of faith were simply burned alive, 
and that not so very long ago. In some parts of what 
is called the civilized world they are still ostracized. In 
England an “Infidel,” up to very recently, was almost 
universally despised, and had a very poor chance in life. 

To the indefatigable exertions and eminent social 
qualifications of such men as Professors Huxley and 
Tyndall is chiefly due the great change that has taken 
place in public opinion among the educated of the 
English-speaking nations; a change which allows the 


mild, more pitying than condemning, if not even half ~ 


or wholly-shared name of “Agnostic” to displace the 
harsh and spiteful epithet “Heretic” or “Infidel.” 
Through generous sympathy with all the higher inter- 
ests of humanity at large and of Englis‘men in particu- 
lar; through an amiable, open disposit.on, ever ready to 
give fair play to an adversary, and to enter amicably 
into his mode of thought; and withal armed with the irre- 
sistible and masterly-wielded weapons of science; these 
men—speaking the genuine human language—have 
gained a candid hearing for their cause from the very 
foremost leaders of public opinion. As prominent 
symptoms of the radical change that has thus lafely 
been wrought in the direction of complete tolerance, 
may be named the “ Metaphysical Society” of London 
and the “ Nineteenth Century,” where Roman Catholic 
Cardinals, Anglican Bishops and the master minds of 
dissenting denominations have discussed and are still 
discussing with free-thinkers of all shades the questions 
they all have most at heart. 

« Agnosticism,” as commonly understood, has refer- 
ence principally to the two great transcendental questions, 
the existence of God and the immortality of the soul. 
Strictly speaking, all who do not base their knowledge, 
their gnosis, on supernatural revelation are Agnostics, 
whether they call themselves so or not. For, it is a fact, 
that the keenest and most profound. thinkers among the 
theologians themselves have now admitted, that reason— 
not less than science—is incapable of bringing us positive 
knowledge, not only concerning the particular nature of 
God and the particular mode of existence in a future 
life, but concerning the very existence of God and a 
future life. The logical proofs of Anselm and Des- 
cartes, the teleological proof, the proof from causality, 
from free will, etc., etc.; all have turned out to be falla- 
cious. Those then, who do not believe in supernatural 
revelation—and who knows how many there are of 
such even among professed theologians—have to ground 
and actually do ground their belief in God solely on the 
feeling of the utter dependence of existence and life 
upon a power, not themselves. What the intrinsic 
nature of this creating and sustaining power may be 
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remains. wholly enigmatical, however much the noble 
stirrings of their emotional nature may prompt them to 
identify it with its own highest sentiment and aspiration. 

Dim and confused is in truth the boundary that sep- 
arates at the uttermost reach of thought earnest and 
open-minded seekers after truth, on whichever side of 
providential Faith and personal Hope their conviction or 
doubt may incline. 

The insistence on the supreme truth of supernatural 
tradition ends, of course, all discussion. Our human life, 
however, is being more and more exclusively molded on 
natural revelation. This it is, that makes the spirit of 
our scientific era more and more humanely moral, but 
also more and more agnostic, as regards the constitution 
of the intelligible world, so minutely known and de- 
scribed by our forefathers. Agnosticism in reference to 
the supernatural world, involves by no means a gener- 
ally negative attitude of mind. Quite the contrary, it 
leaves us all the freer to appreciate the positive marvels 
of nature, and to work at a progressive.development of 
our race, 

The mystery of Being and Becoming! Who in his 
right senses dares for a moment to assert that the least 
glimpse of its origin and intimate workings has been 
vouchsafed to him. 

George Eliot—truly-a representative genius of the 
highest aspirations of our age—with a receptiveness as 
open as a child’s, with knowledge as wide as human 
understanding, with sympathy as deep as the human 
heart; in vain, O in vain, has her humble beseeching, 
her keen and tender gaze rested with life-long question- 
ing on the silent secret “behind the veil, behind the 
veil.” 

And how many cultured persons are there, now-a- 
days, who would consider, for instance, St. Augustine, 
Luther or Calvin to be more lovable as human beings, 
and deem their views of human life more truly moral 
and estimable than those of her, who had the full 
courage of her free, undogmatic convictions? 


PUTTING OFF THE OLD MAN ADAM. 


BY W. D. GUNNING. 

A few years ago Dr. Ellsberg, to account for the 
facts of heredity, proposed a theory which has been 
accepted by Haeckel. A certain number of “physio- 
logical units,” plastic and therefore called “plasticules” 
by Ellsberg, pass, not organized into body, from parent 
to child, to grandchild, down along the line in dimin- 
ishing ratio until at last they fade out. Let us hypothe- 
cate an Adam and Eve physiologically. The child is 
not a new being, but a projection of the parents. In its 
body, but not incorporated with it, are plastidules of 
Adam and Eve. The child grows to manhood and a 
portion of these plastidules pass, with his own, into the 
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boly of his child. A portion, still remaining free, will 
pass into the next generation. A time comes when all 
the Adamic plastidules will be cut off. “ Abbreviated 
heredity” intervenes. The man has “put off the old 
man Adam.” 

This may seem fanciful, but it is no more fanciful 
than Darwin’s theory of Panganesis, and the facts of 
biology would seem to necessitate one theory or the 
other, or both. Nature remembers long but she for- 
gets at last. The unfolding human body does not epit- 
omize completely the history which lies behind it. At 
last the body forgets its heraldry. I weep not over the 
grave of Adam. His plastidules have long been cut off. 
Between him and me there is no bond of kinship. 

Physiological plastidules may be long persistent; the 
spiritual persist still longer. We have worked the tiger 
out of our teeth and nails, but the 


“ Tiger, tiger burning bright 
In the forests of the night,” 


lingers in our passions, The mind is still toothed and 
clawed, but not so much as of old. With the fading 
out of old organic plastidules fades out their manifesta- 
tions in the mind. In what mental kinship do you stand 
to your Adam? In the higher range of faculties you 
sustain no kinship at all to this protoplast. 

And those, your remote ancestors in India, in Egypt, 
in Palestine, how much of their mind-plastidules remain 
in you? Fix your attention on a segment of history. 
[ place it here on this page not to excite merriment or 
derision, but to point a moral. It is the history of an 
ark, chest, or box, holding, perhaps, a few pebbles. It 
was captured by the Philistines from the Israelites and 
taken to Ashdod. The capture and burning of all our 
metropolitan cities would not smite us with such con- 
sternation as the capture of this box smote into the 
minds of Israel. While Israel shuddered with horror, 
Ashdod broke out into pustules. To speak with ancient 
Israel, the box was doing a right godly work, throwing 
down the statue of Dagon and smiting its votaries with 
pestilence. Terrified Ashdod, not daring to burn it, took 
itto Gath. In Gath it wrought the same pestilence as 
in Ashdod, and the Gadites took it to Ekron. The box, 
at once, smote Ekron with pustules and mice. What 
could be done with this god-box? Palestine was aghast. 
No man would destroy it and no city would receive it. 
Ekron took it out and left it on an open field. There 
it kept right on creating ulcers and mice. What could 
be done? What we will call, by accommodation, 
“the human mind,” lit on an expedient. The box, or 
god-in-the-box—lI do not think the “human mind” dif- 
ferentiated them clearly —seemed to deal chiefly in ulcers 
and mice. “Let us,” these ancient men said, “let us 
buy it off by giving it five gold ulcers and five gold 
mice, modeled after those it has sent upon us.” The 
gold mice and ulcers were put in a little box which was 





placed on the Jahweh-box, and the Philistines took the 
two boxes on a new cart to Bath Shemesh. This city, 
being Jewish, welcomed the box with rejoicing, tore up 
the cart for sacrifice, and killed the cows which drew it. 
But some of these men (it is not said that they were 
women) looked into the box, and “it smote the men of 
Bath Shemesh fifty thousand, three score and ten.” Itdoes 
not appear whether it killed this time with mice and ulcers. 

No wonder that the survivors of Bath Shemesh sent 
messengers to Kirjath-jearim asking that city to take the 
box. Kirjath took it and appointed a priest to serve it, 
that is, kill birds and bullocks and rams for it. It 
behaved very well for three months, till King David 
“stirred up all Israel from Shihor of Egypt even to th: 
entering of Hamath” to bring it to Jerusalem. They 
went, a whole nation as we are told, to Kirgath-jearim 
for this terrible box. “And they carried the ark of 
Jahweh in a new cart out of the house of Abinadab and 
Uzza and Ahiv drove the cart. And David and all 
Israel played before Jahweh with all their might with 
singing and with harps and with psalteries and with 
timbrels and with cymbals and with trumpets.” But 
when they came to the threshing-floor of Chidon the 
oxen stumbled, the cart tipped, the box toppled, and 
Uzza put forth his hand to support it. “And Jahweh 
smote him, and he died before Jahweh.” The terrible 
box! “And David was displeased because Jahweh had 
make a breach upon Uzza.” The diabolical box! It 
was left there at the house of Obed Edom, and Israel 
dispersed. It was too much for a nation! 

Three months passed and the nation tried again. 
David gathered all Israel to Jerusalem to bring the box 
from the house of Obed Edom. They went now with 
priests properly sanctified for the task. On approach- 
ing the dreaded box they sacrificed to it seven bullocks 
and seven rams. The historian does not tell us what it 
had done with its gold mice and pustules. This final 
expedition was successful. The box entered Jerusalem 
in triumph, King David in a short linen frock, a kind of 
“ Culty sack,” dancing before it “in the face of Jah- 
weh,” much to the shame of one of his wives. 

What have we been reading? How does the story 
move you? What kinship do you feel with these peo- 
ple? Hardly more than you feel with the grain-gath- 
ering ants of Texas, whose psychic life has been <e- 
scribed by Cook. They gathered into barns, so do you 
and so do the ants, and here the kinship ends, Their 
mind-plastidules have been cut off. Their mind life is 
no more to you than that of the pithecanthropos. But 
it has been the bane of theology, pagan as well as 
Christian, to gather up the cast-off robes of the race and 
make them enrobe religion. We mend an old fiddle 
with a piece of another old fiddle. I would build the 
orchestra anew, using not a shred from the timbrel of 
Deborah or harp of David. 




















I know that the past holds the root of the present. 
I know that we stand, body and mind, in generic rela- 
tions with all the life which has gone before us. So 
stands the fern on relations with the liverwort. But the 
liverwort was such a remote ancestor that every grow- 
ing fern to-day, although springing from a liverwort 
thallus, sluffs that thallus from the root and lives its own 
proper fern-life. I would have Christianity, wise like 
the fern, sluff from its root the low thallus of Judaism. 
The young dodder is rooted in the ground, but as it 
grows and climbs and less and less nutriment flows into 
it from the soil, at last it sluffs off its root and lives only 
from the upper world of air. I would have religion 
and philosophy, wise like the dodder, cut themselves 
loose from devitalized roots. 

How many a thallus is sticking to our roots! 
many shriveled, sapless, pulseless roots this climbing 
dodder called humanity still holds clinging to its trunk! 

I have tried a cruel experiment on an infant. The 
child was sucking milk from a bottle through an India- 
rubber tube. I pinched the tube and cut off the flow. 
How lustily the babe continued to suck—the empty air! 
Babes are they whose milk bottles are in ancient Pales- 
tine and who suck through the long elastic tubes of tra- 
dition. They suck up, now a litter of gold mice and 
now a long-haired hunter of foxes; now a syphilitic 
king and now a blood-spaltered seer; now a seraph 
snake and now, and with every gulp, the Jewish Jah- 
weh. I would pinch the tubes. The heaven-mother 
has lacteal glands whose flow is perennial. 

You enter a great library and your eye ranges over 
the thousand thousand volumes. Here, you say, is the 
history of all peoples, are the thoughts of all thinkers, 
is the record of man from troglodyte beginnings till 
To be a full man, standing tip-toe over the ages, 
you must read all these. Think a moment and take 
courage. You must not read all these, nor a thousandth 
part of them. A thousand to one they are sapless roots. 
Take down the old literature of Palestine. I am always 
glad to see in a family Bible the Old Testament trans- 
formed into an herbarium for autumn leaves and a hid- 
ing place for old family letters. The book is not read, 
an indication of good spiritual health. This family is, 
as a dodder, cutting off a sapless root. 

Here are ponderous tomes, Rawlinson’s Ancient 
Empires. You need not tarry long on these. What is 
Tadmor in the wilderness to you in this garden of the 
Lord? Tadmor, Babylon, Nineveh, they were products 
of an extinct order of thought. It is not necessary to 
your mind-growth to know their kings or their conquests. 

And here are many ponderous tomes on ancient 
Egypt—Bunsen, Lepsius and the rest. You are tempted 
totarry. Mysterious as their sphinx were these worship- 
pers of leeks and onions and beetles and crocodiles, but 
that very worship cuts them off from you. Egypt, with 
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her Nile-brood, is a shed thallus from our fetn-root. 
The thin volume of Renouf will give you all you need 
to know of Egypt. 

Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire— 
what ponderous and learned tomes! But why should 
you burn the oil of midnight to learn an inventory of 
emperors, chiefs, battles, butcheries, as infructuous as an 
inventory of autumn leaves storm-cast to the ground? 

Hallam’s Middle Ages—lore interminable, and what 
lore! Fifteen hundred years after Plato, the toe-nail of 
aman who had shown himself a saint by standing ten 
years on a stone column in hunger and filth and rags, 
the toe-nail of such a man was of more value in any 
city of Europe than a telescope or a whole library of 
Greek thought! History of the Middle Ages—history 
of crows and kites! Thoughts of the Schoolmen— 
thoughts of men whose highest problem was “ whether 
God can know more than he knows that he knows?” 

Read De Coulanger’s Ancient City, Maine’s Ancient 
Law, Draper’s Jntellectual Development of Europe, 
Lecky’s History of European Morals, and you will get 
almost all the sap from these ancient roots—all the roots 





save one, 

Greece! In this alcove of the Greek you may linger. 
Here is a proliferous root which the human tree, let it 
spire up never so high, will never rescind. Homer, 
Eschylus, Sophocles and Euripides sang for all time. 
Plato, Pythagoras, Aristotle, Socrates, thought for the 
race as long as the race should be. The Greek, the 
people, singing and speaking in that matchless language 
of their’s, how little did they dream that in distant ages, 
over all Europe and over a world unknown to them, 
men, as they pushed out the boundaries of knowledge 
and struck higher notes in the gamut of thought, would 
draw from their speech the drapery in which to express 
their inventions and robe their thoughts until the English 
of science and philosophy would become an Anglecised 
Greek! 

In another alcove, side by side, it may be, with Duns 
Scotus, with Zurgetius de Statu Servorum, with com- 
mentaries on the curse of Canaan, with philological dis- 
sertations on the Tower of Babel, with disquisitions on 
the deluge, you may find a novel by a recent author; a 
novel whose hero was the pithecanthropoid who left his 
skull in the Neanderthal cave, and whose times were the 
far-off stone-age when man was emerging from the 
jungle. Read it if you can. Cry if you can over the 
woes of Red, the hero. A growing babe was the 
author, trying to suck sentiment through long tubes 
from the age of clubs and claws. The tube is pinched. 
The plastidules of Neanderthal are cut off. Red is dead, 
thoroughly dead. ; 

“Atrugelos,” unfruitful, is the word which Homer 
wrote against the sea. Atrugelos write against the 
million parchments and tomes cast up from the restless 
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sea of human life. From “Thalassa,” the laughing 
sea are the volumes of Rabelais; from “ polyphoisboids,” 
the many-voiced, are the pages of Shakespeare; from 
the bitter-salt sea are the volumes of Swift and later 


’ poems of Tennyson; from the storm-wracked, thunder- 


ous ocean, are the Ocianides of A2schylus and night- 
cries of Carlyle; from the serene deeps are the thoughts 
of Plato, Goethe, Emerson, Spencer. 
THAT PREVIOUS QUESTION. 
BY J. H. FOWLER, 





The world is a mirror reflecting self: yet it is the die 
that stamps experience. The sun is obscured by our 
own atmosphere; yet it is the source of all life. Man is 
neither fish nor worm, but aerial and ideal. He voyages 
in celestial space and finds terrestrial kinship in the re- 
motest star, yet he may explore the exclusive Ego to the 
north pole of metaphysics, but the lie of his assumption 
freezes in his teeth while his crystal logic dissolves in 
suffering, sympathy, love, worship, joy. Every form of 
experience relates him to facts objective and to beings 
other than self. Egoism and devotion are antipodes. 
One must go out of self that heat and light may come 
in. Exit Ego, enter Hero. 

Whatever the game, Faith is a trump card and with 
a Heart makes a good hand. But Faith is content with 
error and should be confined to recreation. Trust, with 
plenty of dry powder is the thing for work. Skepticism, 
the opposite of faith, tends to eliminate error; but dis- 
trust inclines to pessimism while trust ever points to the 
best. Life commences in trust. Through all the long 
voyage paleozoic fish to modern man, Life has safely 
trusted the polar stars of sense. No magic of intellection 
can charm them out of their nature-fixed orbits or 
weaken our hereditary trust in them. And yet these 
orbs did not adorn the sky of primitive life. 

There is a field of trust whereon the light of sense 
never beamed, a day of senseless life, yet not of blind 
life. If it was not light it was not wholly dark. 

Objective presence dawned upon it and was recog- 
nized. There was no seeing, no hearing, no tasting, no 
smelling, no feeling, but there was the contact of dis- 
criminate touch: organism selecting from environment 
the congenial and rejecting from self the inappropriate. 

The most simple and primitive vital organism is and 
must ever have been, from the very beginning, function- 
ally endowed with passivity to, and adjustivity toward, 

environment impressible and self-adjusting. Endowed 
with less power and gu'dance, Life would have wrecked 
at every outset, never could have made the long rough 
passage to the land of specialization sense. With no 
power of detecting the objective fact and of self-adjust- 
ment thereto, the vital organism were, of all things con- 
ceivable, the most unfit for survival, and at any moment 
life were liable to be swallowed up by environment. 





The phenomena of life are known only through 
organism. This two-fold functional endowment so 
essentially inheres in the vital organism that we are 
unable to conceive of life without it. 

Life, Organism, Function, Environment, are terms 
so essentially correlated and interlinked by nature, that 
no force of logic can put them asunder. The whole 
process of organic evolution consists in the progressive 
specialization of structure better and better adapted 
to the performance of this fundamental duplex function. 
Experience is the formative factor. It moulds structure 
and by heredity secures permanency, subject to per- 
petual modification. Individuals perish, but life endures, 
and experience is perpetuated and cumulative, storing in 
pepetually modified structure. Thus the vito-mechan- 
ical impulse, and chemico-vital reaction, experienced by 
the earliest progenitors, becomes the habit of succeed- 
ing generations and in the more remote offspring is 
organically fixed as instinct. The objective impuls- 
and subjective response repeated give to organism the 
infinitesimal touch of change which ultimates in the 
intuition of objective reality. 

The simple protoplasmic organism is the constituted 
subject of impulse and lays direct hold upon the object- 
ive fact, not as light, heat, sound or any form of force 
in space or time, but simply as objective presence, co:- 
genial or uncongenial, attractive or repulsive. 

From this simplest and most primitive psycho-vital 
function there arises within the organism a perpetual 
struggle with a constantly-increasing effort or tenden-y 
to enlarge and intensify the receptive capacity and to 
increase the power of the adaptive faculty. 

Our five senses are inventions of life through experi- 
enced necessity for larger and more special capacities of 
impression from, and of readjustment to, the external 
world. They are instruments of life by which special 
groups of phenomena are gathered up and _ utilized— 
instruments of conquest and defense in Life’s warfare 
with environment. 

Life has come to know and ‘conquer, and through 
every organism may report as truly as the great Cesar: 
Vent, vidi vici. . 

The greatest American economist defined wealth as 
man’s power to control the forces of nature. So the 
grade of any being in the ascending movement is deter- 
mined by its conquests, what it knows, what it does. 

But philosophic truth needs no rhetorical setting. 

Let us renew our research. See what we can know 
as to the whence and what of that primitive organic 
experience which, as mind-stuff, Life forms into our 
highest psychic being. 

We find it unmistakably in every organism, plant 
or animal. It must have been simultaneous with the 
dawn of Life and could not have been the result of her- 
idity. This simple primitive passivity or impressive 
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susceptibility of unspecialized protoplasm bears the same 
relation to the senses proper that this primitive form on 
protoplasmic structure bears to the specialized organisms. 
It may, therefore, most appropriately be termed Pro/o- 
sense, for it is the first form of sense unspecialized, sense 
simply of objective presence. 

At present we know no more of its origin than we 
do of the simple structure which bears it. When we 
shall have determined the origin of life we may be pre- 
pared to know the first cause of that organic suscepti- 
bility to objective impress and power of self-adjustment 
thereto, which antedates all experience, nay which is the 
source of experience. 

Certainly we cannot doubt that the first and simplest 
vital organism performed these functions as trustingly, 
so to speak, as we ourselves with our highly specialized 
instrumentalities perform them. And shall we now for 
the first time call in question the rectitude of nature in 
this performance? Suspect her first impress upon or- 
ganism and pronounce all subsequent experience illu- 
sion? Shall we not rather exalt this primitive trust 
into a moral element, having learned by the persistency 
of identity and difference, the law of fact presentation, 
to which we are morally bound? 

Organism is a creature of nature specialized by ex- 
perience. How could nature misrepresent herself to 
own creature? How could nature which, tends 
always to the elimination of all possible error, misdirect 
the specialization of organ and function so as to subvert 
the impress of nature and alienate the creature? When 
our mental faculties have been created by nature and 
evolved through experience in contact with nature, ex- 
perience which leads us to the conclusion that the fittest 
always survives, how can we distrust our senses, through 
which experience comes, and declare that what we think 
we know through nature is not real knowledge? That 
ou" sense percepts give us no clue to objective realities? 
That the world as we think we know it is by no means 
the world as it is? 
mental concepts? 

Convince the laborer who saws wood by the hour 
to fit your stove! 
tainly do “fail to realize that distance and position, as 
well as all other space relations are truly subjective phe- 
nomena.”* Notwithstanding, I am “quite certain that all 
our faculties are strictly determined by our organization 
and wholly encompassed within it,” “our knowledge is 
relative,”* but nevertheless true knowledge. When I 
know that a thing is so and not otherwise, satisfaction is 
not conceit. 


her 


That time and space are purely 


I confess equal stubbornness—I cer- 


I trust my own organism and well know 
that I am a moral being, and, as such, related to all 
heing. In my human fellow I recognize and reverence 
this transcendant worth, striving with him for the 
higher fulfillment. 


Ee eve ae cere se ea ° 
* From an article by Dr. Edmund Montgomery printed in 7%e /ndex. 


- melting away in the fiery furnace of the solar heat. 


THE DECADENCE OF CHRISTIAN MYTHOLOGY. 
BY W.S. KENNEDY. 
“E pur st muove.”—GALILt oO. 

Let the old gray-beard Tuscan’s now somewhat 
hackneyed phrase serve (for want of a better) as our 
motto. The physical globe is in motion indeed; but 
how many would suspect it if left to their own wisdom? 
Round and round whirls the vast rock-shell, and for- 
ward forever flies, age after age ploughing its viewless 
furrows in the eternal void and swerving not a foct 
from its appointed course along the old wonian road. 


“ Tumbling on steadily, nothing dreading, 
Sunshine, storm, ceoid, heat, forever withstanding, passing, carrying, 
The soul’s realization and determination still inheriting, 
The fluid vacuum around and ahead still entering and dividing. 
The divine ship sails the divine sea,.”— Witman. 


Here, then, we are actually whirling around at the 
speed of a cannon-ball, and yet would never know it. 
A glacier is in continuous motion, yet seems to move 
not at all; the foundations of a great building may, 
little by little, be sapped by the sea, and yet how firm 
and majestic and apparently impregnable the noble pile 
will seem only an hour before the thunder of its fall! 
A vast pile of cumulus cloud, floating in as seeming- 
quiet a midsummer’s sky as you please, is yet always 
imperceptibly drifting, drifting with the air, and slowly 
And 
so is it with an outworn religious system; so isit, I believe, 
with the atrocious evangelical theology of our day. «It is 
like a scroll cast into the fire, the writing is legible long 
after the vital cohesion of the fibers has been destroyed. 
In recently going through the third volume of Gibbon, 
I was struck with his accounts of the suppression of 
Paganism by the Christian Emperors. The xbortive, 
though astonishingly and splendidly energetic, attempt ot 
the Emperor Julian to revive the glories of the old 


Athenian religion and philosophy (a jolly good fellow 
that Julian) had shown that Paganism was but a shell 


of rites and ceremonies, and Theodosius—3go0-420 
A. D.-—had only to prohibit public sacrifices and wor- 
ship to give the poetical but outworn system its quietus, 
or nearly so to do. In sequestered rural communities 
a few vintagers and husbandmen still devoutly wor- 
shiped in their little mountain temples, and brought 
thither their humble sacrifices for the gods in. whom 
they believed. 

But practically the closing of the temples of city 
and town extinguished the Pagan religion (a hint 
here for those who rightly advocate the taxing of 
church property : extinguish the public worship and you 
extinguish the superstition), and the abolishing of the 
still lingering schools and gardens of the philosophers at 
Athens by Justinian a century later obliterated the last 
remnant of Paganism. In one of his letters Shelley 
(profoundly, if somewhat exaggeratedly) remarks of 
an act of vandalism by certain convent monks, that 
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“associated man holds it as the very sacrament of his 
union to forswear all delicacy, all benevolence, all 
remorse, all that is true, or tender, or sublime.” If, as 
Carlyle said, most people are [intellectually ] fools, it of 
course follows that the associated action of majorities 
must end in a certain amount of foolishness, Break up 
any great popular organization, I care not what it is, 
and you are pretty sure to disintegrate a mountainous 
mass of folly. 

It is notoriously difficult to bring into court legally 
approved evidence of change of religious beliefs, since 
there is nothing men are so cautious in concealing 
Fishermen say that lobsters in getting out of their old 
shells in moulting time have a hard time of it, and often. 
leave a leg behind. So those who have passed through 
the throes of religious change often come forth from the 
trial maimed and sore, and by the measure of their 
sufferings know the distance that separates them from 
their former co-believers, and the danger there is in 
revealing it. Yet we are not without many extremely 
significant indications of the decadence of Javeh wor- 
ship amongst us. Not to speak of the confessions of 
orthodox clergymen often made in private to Unita- 
rians and secularists; nor of the universal abhorrence of 
the damnation doctrines expressed in private conversa- 
tion by orthodox laymen; nor of the common lament 
that no young men of worth can be obtained for the 
Protestant priesthood (hundreds of Presbyterian churches 
without a head simply because there are no men to put 
into the pulpits, and hundreds of New England country 
churches closed entirely—-see the Century some time 
back—for lack of interest); not to speak at large of 
these, nor of the general running of steam and horse 
cars and milk wagons on Sunday, and the opening of 
cigar stands, fruit stands, news stands, art museums and 
theatres on that day, let us confine our attention to a few 
concrete and special instances. 

What, for instance, do you say to that piece of 
riotous burlesque in the student’s procession at Harvard 
during the recent celebration of the two hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary. A cut of the scene lies before me. 
Two men in ludicrous masks are carrying an illumi- 
nated model of the college chapel, palanquin-like, on 
their shoulders, and the model is covered with gaily 
mocking and jubilant inscriptions celebrating the joy of 
the boys at escape from the prayer humbug. What 
would Cotton Mather have said to that? Or what 
would Jonathan Edwards have said to the recent pro- 
test of the Yale students against being fed compulsorily 
on worm-eaten sermons and saw-dust doctrinal pud- 
dings? What, again, is the meaning of these innumera- 
ble trials for heresy ?—the trial of Prof. Swing in Chicago, 
the public admonition by his bishop of R. Heber New- 
ton in Brooklyn, the recent arraignment of the Andover 
professors, the ejection of B. W. Williams and T. W. 
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Bicknell from their positions as teachers in a Dorchester, 
Mass., Sunday-school on account of the alleged hereti- 
cal tendencies of their views, and hundreds of similar 
though less widely known cases. Don’t you detect a 
good deal of trembling and shaking in the towers of 
Zion? And that ludicrous flight homeward of Dr. 
McCosh of Princeton, blinded by the too dazzling light 
of Harvard’s secularism and agnostic science—quite sig- 
nificant that, eh? And the acceptance and preaching of 
evolution by Henry Ward Beecher, what does that 
mean? He seems as much idolized as ever by his peo- 
ple; in fact, never was more popular. And everybody 
seems to sympathize with that Southern divine (With- 
row is it, or Woodrow?) who has been deposed by 
college trustees for adhering to his belief in evolution. 

That fine old radical, Ruskin, remarks the complete 
absence from the dramatis persone on the stage and in 
imaginative literature of the clergy of our day, and 
rightly thinks it a mark of their “extreme degradation 
and exhaustion,” as being persons who have no real 
share in the manly march and battle of humanity (see 
his Roadside Songs of Tuscany, p. 106). “In general,” 
he says, “any man’s becoming a clergyman in these 
days implies that, at best, his sentiment has overpowered 
his intellect.” “In defense of this profession [of preach- 
ing ], with its pride, privilege and more or less roseate 
repose of domestic felicity, extremely beautiful and envi- 
able in country parishes, the clergy, as a body, have, 
with what energy and power was in them, repelled the 
advance both of science and scholarship, so far as either 
interfered with what they had been accustomed to teach, 
and connived at every abuse in public and private con- 
duct with which they felt it would be considered uncivil 
and feared it might ultimately prove unsafe to interfere.” 
(Fors Clavigera, I1.) 

So much for the destructive portion of our subject. 
At some future time we may be permitted to look at its 
constructive side, and consider the successor of the 
nations’ anthropomorphic gods, 7. ¢., the Universe, and 
ask if indeed we can as yet discover in Its manifesta- 
tions any ethical trend or purpose. 





Professor Huxley says: 

“ Tolerably early in life I discovered that one of the unpar- 
donable sins, in the eyes of most people, is for a man to presume 
to go about unlabeled. The world regards such a person as the 
police do an unmuzzled dog, not under proper control. I could 
find no label that would suit me, so, in my desire to range 
myself and be respectable, I invented one, and as the chief thing I 
was sure of was that I did not know a great many things that 
the —ists and the —ites about me professed to be familiar with, I 
called myself an Agnostic. Surely no denomination could be 
more modest or more appropriate, and I cannot imagine why I 
should be every now and then haled out of my refuge and 
declared sometimes to be a Materialist, sometimes an Atheist, 
sometimes a Positivist, and sometimes, alas and alack, a cowardly 
or reactionary Obscurantist.” 
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RELIGION IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The New Princeton Review for January contains 
an article from the pen of the late Dr. A. A. Hodge 
on “Religion in the Public Schools,” in which the 
writer asks: “Shall the Christian majority consent 
that their wealth shall be taxed, and the whole energy 
of our immense system of public schools be turned 
to the work of disseminating agnosticism through the 
land and down the ages?” * * Thealternative 
is simple, “Christians have all the power in their 
own hands. The danger arises simply from the weak 
and sickly sentimentalism respecting the transcend- 
ental spirituality of religion, the non-religious char- 
acter of the State, and the supposed equitable rights 
of a small infidel minority. All we have to do is for 
Catholics and Protestants—disciples of a common 
master—to’come to a common understanding with 
respect to a common basis of what is received as 
general Christianity, a practical quantity of truth 


belonging equally to both sides, to be recognized in 
general legislation, and especially in the literature 
and teaching of our public schools.” Dr. Patrick F. 
McSweeny, inthe Catholic World, says that this article 
“is remarkable as perhaps the nearest approach that 
has yet been made by a non-Catholic to the Catholic 
position on the school question.” But Dr. McSweeny 
further suggests that the denomination start and 
manage the school, “the State paying for results in 
the secular branches.” If the State must regulate the 
secular studies, he suggests another compromise, 
which, “although not as suitable, might be accepted 
by us.” He would have the State “ appoint Catholic 
teachers for Catholicchildren and Protestant teachers 
for Protestant children, prescribing the present 
neutral system of education for certain hours of the 
school day, and giving also a fixed hour or hours for 
daily religious instruction.” 

The rights of those who do not wish to have their 
children indoctrinated in the Christian theology, and 
the rights of all who desire to reserve the religious 
instruction of their children for the home or the 
church, are equally disregarded by the Protestant 
and the Catholic divine. Both Protestant Chris- 
tianity and Catholic Christianity, unmodified and 
unrestrained by the skeptical and rational thought, 
which they both condemn, and having the power, 
would be just as ready to disregard the rights of 
each other as they now are the rights of frec- 
thinkers. Fortunately liberalism is so widely 
diffused, and the largest sects are still so tenacious 
of their distinctive doctrinal teachings, and so much 
under the influence of a rival sectarian spirit, that 
the work of converting our public schools into purely 
ecclesiastical institutions is extremely difficult. We 
do not believe it will succeed. The growth of ° 
liberal thought, which will make the jarring sects 
subordinate their differences to a common purpose, 
will equally broaden the scope of their common 
work, and make their sectarian schemes we believe 
impossible of realization. 


THE REVIVALISTS WE HAVE, AND THE REVIV- 
ALISTS WE NEED. 

When, as within the past few weeks, there has 
been a so-called “great revival” going on, and much 
stress is laid by the preachers who give the meetings 
their countenance (hoping by this means to fill their 
ownempty pews), by the daily press, by the church 
members who attend, as well as by the revivalists 
themselves, to the great good accomplished by their 
methods in reclaiming weak, bad and brutal men 
from their evil ways, many persons of education 
and liberal tendencies are disposed to ask themselves 
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whether, if these representations be true, the revival- 
ists should not be encouraged in this good work how- 
ever distasteful to cultured minds such methods are. 
That many of these “conversions” do result in 
individual reform is, no doubt, true; but equally true 
is it that the ultimate outcome of these revival meet- 
ings on the public mind and on general education is 
a deflection in the direction of ignorance. 
Revivalists are wide-awake, intensely emotional, 
strongly earnest men, limited in their .range of 
thought, narrow in their conceptions of man’s destiny, 
anthropomorphic in their ideas of God. 
sincere in their beliefs 


They are 
their sincerity makes them 
enthusiastic, their enthusiasm strikes a responsive 
chord of sympathy among those they appeal to by 
the common bonds of humanity, that “touch of 
nature’’ which “makes the whole world kin”’ is deftly 
With all 
honesty of purpose the revivalists bewilder thought 
by their constant appeals to the baser emotions and 
to personal “IT” and “you” figure 
largely in those appeals which are not addressed to 
the intellect but to the feelings; the chords of sorrow, 
suffering, fear, hope, pride, reverence, are swiftly one 


given and the fire of a revival is started. 


experiences. 


after another touched more or less strongly, and 
acquiescence in the speaker’s views is gained and a 
momentary victory is won. 

But it is always from a low stand-point that these 
revivalists speak. They deal with worn-out ideas 
revamped, ignorance is patted on the head, encour- 
aged, and in a manner canonized. Science is mis- 
represented, sneered at, and ridiculed. Take up the 
daily papers which report these revival meetings and 
scarcely one of the sermons, when fully reported, 
fails to contain some sneering reference to distin- 
guished scientists or thinkers whose work has seemed 
at variance with so-called “revealed religion.” Take 
up the published “sermons” of Sam Jones and 
others, and vulgar wit which would disgrace the 
‘end men” of a ministrel show or a reputable circus 
clown, greets you on every page as the words of 
men who profess to deal with the most serious and 
momentous questions humanity can ask. Compare 
the style of the published sermons of Sam Jones, 
Sam Small, D. L. Moody, or.even those of Joseph 
Cook and ask how many pages of Darwin, Huxley, 
Haeckel, Agassiz, Lyell, Carpenter or Gray, you 
would peruse if written in the same vein? 

Such revivalists beget in the popular mind, doubt 
of science, fear of progress, reverence for ignorance. 
They sneer in their flippant way at all the real 
workers for man’s development. They relate little 
‘smart’ anecdotes in which “tadpoles” and “ monk- 
eys” and parodies of the “evolution theory” are 
prominent, or in which so-called “arguments of 


Sceptics” are overwhelmingly confuted (many of 
these anecdotes being on the face of them glaringly 
untrue), and then when a laugh is raised that suffices 
to stamp the falsehood as true in minds unaccus- 
tomed to careful thinking. 

These are the revivalists we have. But we do 
need revivals of a certain sort in our midst, and con- 
sequently, revivalists. 

We need revivals of commercial honesty, of 
public sense of honor, of private and civic virtue, of 
pure living, of truthfulness, of high ideals, of pur- 
poseful lives, of self denial, of all the more solid 
and stalwart national virtues, rather than spasmodic 
individual attempts at temporary halts in patent 
vice. We need for revivalists men and women 
imbued and impressed in every thought of their 
brains and every pulsation of their hearts with the 
crying need for such a revival. Men and women 
who would like Moody and Murphy work on year 
after year unmoved by hindrances or repulse, in the 
straight line of their duty as awakeners. We want 
as a revivalist not one who self-conceitedly hugs in 
his inner consciousness his possession of superior 
knowledge as only attainable by himself, but instead, 
one who, knowing its inestimable value to the world 
shall not be able to rest until he proclaims that 
worth and causes it to be proclaimed from every 
house-top and street, every hill-side and valley 
where a brother man resides. We want him to make, 
in place of flattering appeals to ignorance, trumpet- 
toned proclamation of the need of enlightenment 
and eloquent portrayal of the lovliness of knowledge. 
We want him to draw vivid word-pictures of the 
work, scientific effort has already achieved in 
relieving some of the worst ills to which nature left 
man a prey, and in making liberty possible and life 
more endurable. Such a revivalist as is best described 
by Mrs. Browning: 

“What ye want is light — indeed — 
Not sunlight * * * 

- but God’s light, organized 

In some high soul, crowned capable to lead 
The conscious people — conscious and advised — 
For if we lift a people like mere clay, 
It falls the same, We want thee, O unfound 
And sovran teacher!—if thy beard be grey 
Or black, we bid thee rise up from the ground 
And speak the word God giveth thee to say, 
Inspiring into all this people round 
Instead of passion, thought, which pioneers 
All generous passion, purifies from sin, 
And strikes the hour for. Rise up, teacher, here’s 
A crowd to make a nation — best begin 
By making each a man, till all be peers 
Of earths true patriots, and pure Martyrs in 


Knowing and daring.” S. A, U. 





As we rise in grandeur of life our hope will grow 
higher and far-reaching; we shall believe more truly in 
the power of the good as we see it gaining in the actual 


THE 


world. Nothing shall stand before it but it shall finally 
be overcome. They who have this thought at heart, 
that the good has the right to reign in the world, and 
that the bad has no right to exist, feel the call upon 
them to work for that end; they do not ask when it shall 
be; they wish that it might be now. But it is not; and 
so they see nought before them but the oug/t demand- 
ing their effort to bring it about. The thought of a 
higher order of things fills them; they cannot rest satis- 
fied with the present; it is inadequate to meet their 


needs, 
+ * * 


Nothing shall stand but truth. All creeds, all bibles 
shall be judged according to their true worth; not mir- 
acles shall make them truer, not records of wonders 
done oF necromancy, but the measure of their agree- 
ment with the soul’s high thirst that shall set their 
value. That creed then, the ethics, which shall fulfill 
most completely our highest thoughts, which shall 
demand of humanity all virtue, righteousness every- 
where and always, shall be our bible, our truth. 

+ * * 

The positive basis upon which religion now rests 
opens the way for a higher creed and a nobler hope 
than the world has hitherto known, Already the relig- 
ious conception of Herbert Spencer is winning adher- 
ants in all parts of the civilized woil', and the spirit of 
free-thought has so penetrated the churches in general 
that but a single step is necessary to place a large num- 
ber within the pale of the religion of Evolution. While 
this silent change is thus going on in the stronghold of 
Christianity, those who openly declare their allegiance 
to the new faith are finding in it a strength and power 
of regeneration which a positive religion can alone pos- 
ess, and which in fundamentally affecting their own lives 
cannot fail of demonstrating its true value to the world. 

* * . 

The philosophy of Evolution defines evil as a mal- 
adjustment in relation to the conditions of physical, moral 
and intellectual environment—that is, to the laws of uni- 
versal-order. It is therefore seen that evil is a necessary 
condition of progress and that it is but another name for 
imperfection. 

* * * 

In the future the great mass of men will obey the 
rules of conduct laid down by their religious teachers, 
but those rules, unlike many of the rules of the past, will 
tind their basis in a scientific conception of what is best 
for man. To see the benefit that will accrue from such 
a moral teaching we have but to compare its effects with 
those of the teaching that claims to come from a super- 
natural source. Having no sanction in the human mind, 
it asserts its right to command without that sanction. 
This once granted, it is productive of the most injurious 
results; the teaching may or may not be true; if it is not 
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it will be obeyed till the results are indisputably proven 
If the 
teaching is essentially true, yet is so obscure that it can 
not be firmly grasped by the mind the different inter- 
pretations put upon it, the different opinions as to what it 
really means will develop an antagonism in practice 


detrimental, and perhaps even long after that. 


that can not be other than disastrous to the best interests 
of man. With rules of right conduct sanctioned by 
science the future progress of the world is certain and 
undeniable. 

. ~ * 

It is a true view of life that the world will at some- 
time fulfill our hope; sometime, we know not when. 
But we do know our duty and feel called upon to bring 
about that end; our want, our aspiration to it is the 
proof. Standing upon this ground there is no room for 
In our high moments, when we see things 
clearly, doubt is never suggested, but the thought of 
a world uplifted and made beautiful in truth, seems but 
a picture of a truly natural condition, 

* . . 


doubt. 


Whatever feeling of sympathy may lead us to a 
broad interpretation of the constitution of a church we 
must still feel that neither conscience nor thought can 


find free development so long as it is constantly 


coming into collision with an imposed creed. The 
position is becoming more and more unreal within the 
church, for those who, having renounced the super- 
natural, wish to teach what they actually accept, and no 
longer to teach that in which they have no faith. They 
are incessantly led into making compromises which not 
only produce falsifications of the expressions of thouy ht, 
but also tend to weaken their grasp upon the unalloyed 
truth. 
* » * 

The great fundamental truths that underlie all relig- 
ious conceptions are indistructable—destined to live as 
long as man lives. But those who take Jesus for their 
master are but giving their allegiance to the dead, who 
has no word for the world of to-day. Jesus was a man 
of and for the time in which he lived; and the new 
world, so different from the one in which he taught, 
whose hopes and purposes are so far from the hopes and 
purposes held by him, cannot be satisfied with any in- 
terpretation that can be put upon his teaching. In thank- 
fulness for the truth which he gave, it turns its face 
toward that larger truth of infinite developement. 

* * * 

The recent Andover controversy finds an echo among 
the Congregationalist missionaries in India who are as 
far from agreeing on the question as to the fate of the 
unconverted heathen as a large and increasing number 
of the clergy at home are. In a late communication to 
the Andover Review the author, who is himself a mis- 
sionary, throws some light upon the different shades of 
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opinion that prevail among his brothers in the work. 
While many are still thoroughly orthodox, others may 
be found whose convictions are as far removed from 
orthodoxy as the East is from the West, and who do 
not hesitate to put their convictions into their teachings. 
Still others there are who, while almost willing to admit 
the falsity of the old dogmas, refrain from thinking on 
the subject for fear of convincing themselves of the rea- 
sonableness of their doubts. Lamentable as this last is, 
it is but another illustration of the tenacity with which 
men cling to old ideas when the current of criticism 
threatens to bear them away. 


* * * 


The conception of a universal moving toward 
moral order or perfection leads man to desire to 
realize the possibilities of his nature, and in obeying 
the moral law he is able to do this more and more. 
The emotion that rises in the mind at the thought of 
an ideal state of humanity is one of the great guiding 
springs of action. As man advances morally, duty 
and desire become one and the same. 


* * * 


Prof. E. L. Youmans left behind him a number of 
rare manuscripts and important letters, including his 
correspondence with Darwin, Spencer, Mill, Huxley, 
Tyndall, Bain, Lubbock, Agassiz and other distin- 
guished men with whom he enjoyed an intimate 
friendship. A memorial volume containing these 
posthumous papers and letters, to be edited by Dr. 
W. J. and Miss Eliza A. Youmans, brother and sister 
of the deceased, will make a fitting tribute to the 
memory of the late editor of the Popular Science 
Monthly and constitute an important and valuable 
addition to scientific literature. 


* * * 


Elizabeth Cady Stanton writes from England: 

1 am well, but greatly depressed with the sad news of my 
husbands death. When | left home he was so well and so deeply 
interested getting out the third edition of his * Reminiscences” 
that I felt sure he had many years yet of life before him. But 
pneumonia is always fatal in old age, and he was near eighty-two, 


* * * 


One of the editors of Uaity says,“ To some of 
us it seems clear that ethical culture cannot be much 
promoted by admonition and instruction alone. It 
is with the heart man believes unto rightsousness, 
and the heart is cultivated through the religious 
emotions, through church and family life, and all its 
associations. To leave religion and religious associ- 
ation out of the account is to cut off one of the most 
important factors of all higher ethical culture.” 
Much depends upon the meaning attached to words 
ethics and religion. Those who make ethical culture 


the essential thing would include in it all which “ with 
the heart man believes unto righteousness,” all the 
good taught “through church and family life and all 
its associations” and of course the fullest considera- 
tion of af the factors of “ethical higher culture.” 
There is much they say taught in the name of religion 
that is no part of ethics; but that all there is of truth 
and permanent value taught by the various religious 
systems comes properly within the scope and province 
of ethics. When liberal thinkers shall learn to use 
the same words with the same meanings, many of 
their differences will be seen to have been merely 


verbal. 
* * * 


A friend writing from Boston relates the follow- 
ing anecdote, told her by a head master of one of the 
schools in that city, as illustrative of the hold that a 
well-known daily paper has upon the popular mind: 
“The recitation was in ancient history. The pupil 
was expatiating upon the topic of the Olympic games. 
‘A great many people went to see them,’ she said, 
‘because it was put in the paper when they were 
coming off.’ ‘The paper!’ exclaimed the teacher. 
‘Did they have newspapers in those days?’ ‘Why, 
yes, was the reply, ‘it says so in the book, anyway; 
it says the ‘Hera/d’ proclaimed them.’ ” 

* * * 


Notwithstanding the prohibition of cremation in 
Italy by the Holy See this method of disposing of 
the dead is quite popular in that country, where not 
fewer than sixty cremation societies exist. 


* * * 


The press of the country has teemed with gener- 
ous tributes to Mr. Beecher, fully recognizing his 
genius, his eloquence, his patriotism and his far- 


reaching influence as a preacher and reformer. He 
was without doubt the greatest pulpit orator of his 
age. _ The Christian Register justly remarks: “ Mr. 
Beecher’s eloquence was not of the grandiloquent 
or orotund type. It was conversational, dramatic; 
it gleamed with wit and humor or dropped into 
pathos; it soared on the lofty wings of the imagina- 
ation, and swooped down again into anecdote and 
illustration. His discourses were full of windows 
that let in the light, and some of them set in stained 
glass which glowed with beautiful imagery.” 
y * * 


And 
when the fretter is one who is beloved, whose nearness 
of relation to us makes his fretting at the weather seem 
almost like a personal reproach to us, then the misery of 
it becomes indeed insupportable. Most men call fretting 
a minor fault—a foible, and not a vice.—Helen Hunt 
Fackson. 


He who frets is never the one who mends. 
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DARWINISM IN ETHICS. 


A LECTURE GIVEN BEFORE THE CHICAGO SOCIETY FOR 
ETHICAL CULTURE, JANUARY 16, 1887. 


BY W. M. SALTER. 


It would seem the high and noble thing to do what 
is good and right of our own accord. We do not reach 
the heights of morality till goodness is the free choice 
of the soul. I believe that man with his wonderful 
gift of reason can discern a highest good, and then, 
unconstrained by all that is without him, can choose it. 
This, to my mind, constitutes the incomparable dignity 
of man —that he is not as a cloud driven before the 
winds, but, as Geo. Eliot says, “can elect his deeds and 
be the liege not of his birth, but of that good alone he 
has discerned and chosen.” 

Nevertheless, we have a curious and profound inter- 
est in the question, what is the tendency of things apart 
from our own will? We all know that we are not 
masters of our own life. There are conditions outside 
of us to which we have to conform. To take one of 
the simplest illustrations, we know that if on one of 
these very cold winter days we were not sufficiently 
protected against the weather, we should, perish. We 
must adjust ourselves to our environment— to use a 
phrase that has come into vogue; we are compelled to, 
if we wish to live. .The tendency of things is thus to 
develop prudence; nature may be said to be on the side 
of those who are prudent, since those who are not she 
does not permit to live. 

The question is, does nature sustain any such rela- 
tion to morality? Does the force of things outside of 
us incline the race to be moral? Or is it, perchance, 
favorable to immorality, or is it indifferent, so that good 
and bad men thrive equally well? In other words, is 
morality a private matter about which a person need 
have no more serious concern than about any other 
question of individual inclination and taste, or is it 
something having, whether we will or not, issues of life 
and death? We naturally incline to take the former 
view. When we transgress any of the laws of morality, 
we like to say to ourselves that it is our own affair, and 
nothing outside of us takes cognizance of it nor will any 
grave result follow. 

It is at this point that the views of Darwin have a 
wonderful interest. Darwin does not write as an ethical 
philosopher, but as a naturalist. In his famous chapters 
in the Descent of Man (3d, 4th and 5th of Part First), 
his object is not to give us a theory of ethics, but to 
show the part which morality has played in the develop- 
ment of the race. Any one who thinks that morality 
is a private matter and that physical strength and mental 
capacity are the only things that nature takes account 
of, should read those chapters. Everywhere, according 


to Darwin, among men as truly as among the lower 
orders of being, there is a struggle to live; and those 
who are best fitted to the conditions of life succeed and 
leave offspring behind them, and those who are less 
fitted tend to extinction. Any casual variation, by which 
an individual has an advantage over others, is seized 
upon, intensified by transmission, and perhaps in time 
gives rise to a well-marked species. 

Physically a man is no match for a bear or a buffalo; 
in an actual tussle he would surely be worsted. None 
the less is he their superior by virtue of his intelligence; 
he invents a spear, a bow and arrow or a gun and 
thereby outdoes them. So as between men and races 
of men; variations in the direction of greater strength 
of body are of slight importance compared with varia- 
tions in the direction of higher mental powers; in war 
itself it is not necessarily the most numerous nation or 
the one with the hardiest soldiers, but the one with the 
ablest generals and in possession of the most ingenious 
methods of warfare that gains the victory. But Darwin 
shows further that the possession of moral qualities is an 
advantage in the struggle for existence, that a race with 
strong moral feelings would, other things being equal, 
win in a contest with another race destitute of such 
feelings, in other words that nature is on the side of 
morality as truly as on the side of the strongest arm or 
the largest brain. 
different way. 


Darwinism is often interpreted in a 
It is often thought to sanction the efforts 
of the stronger individual to push the weaker to the 
wall, Let every man stand on his own feet, and those 
who can’t stand, let them fall--.it issaid. To practically 
apply the doctrine: if a man can get an education, well 
and good; if he can’t, let him go without it —-never 
should he be helped. If a woman has power to get her 
rights, very well; if not, let her go without them. 
If a person is smart enough to defraud another, let him 
do so; if he is strong enough to do violence to another 
without impunity — very well, that is his right as the 
stronger, This is the creed of unmeasured individualism, 
of anarchism, and was well expressed by Rob Roy in 
Wordsworth’s poem, as the old rule, 


“ That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.” 


But it is very crude Darwinism, nay, it is opposed to 
the teachings of Darwin, for according to him our 
notions of what we should and should not do are derived 
from the social instincts, and the social instincts contra- 
dict such heartless indifference to the welfare of others 


as the creed of extreme individualism allows. Doubt- 
less such social anarchy did exist in the early ages of the 
world, in the “ages before conscience,” but the signifi- 
cant fact is that the primitive races without conscience 
did not perpetuate themselves, that they had no strength, 
no stamina, no cohesive power in the struggle with 
those superior races in whom the social instincts were 
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developed, that so far as they do survive to-day, they 
survive as savages and are on the border line between 
man and the brute. 

Let us observe now in detail, how morality helps to 
build man up, so that by his very love of life he is 
naturally deterred from those courses of conduct that 
conscience condemns. <A _ peaceful disposition is one 
element of mora'ity-—I do not mean the disposition to 
weakly submit to injuries, but the indisposition to inflict 
injuries; I mean the contrary of a violent and quarrel- 
some temper. At first sight, it may seem as if violent 
people injure others rather than themselves, as if their 
violence gives them an advantage in the struggle to live. 
But turn the matter round and ask, as between peaceable 
men and quarrelsome men, other things being equal, 
which are the more likely to suffer violence in turn and 
themselves come to an untimely end? I think there 
cannot be a doubt that peaceful men are more likely to 
survive and rear offspring than violent men, that violence 
is like a boomerang striking at last the perpetrator of it, 
that the ways of violence, even in uncivilized societies, 
are the ways of death, and the ways of peace are the 
ways of life. Temperate habits are another element of 
The intemperate man who indulges his 
appetite for intoxicating drinks thinks it his own affair 
and that he will not greatly suffer; but the laws of life 
think differently, they cut short his days; it is a statistical 
fact that intemperate people at the age of thirty in 
England are not likely to live more than thirteen or 
fourteen years longer, while the expectation of life of 
the average country laborer at that age is forty years. 
Another element of morality is respect for woman and 
the sense of the sanctity of the marriage relation. Does 
it make no difference if men or women lead profligate 
lives? So profligate people are apt to think. They are 
rarely serious about it. 
fligacy 


morality. 


But nature is opposed to pro- 
for she will allow profligate women to have 
but few if any children; she has a distaste for their 
breed, she wants it stopped. In the natural course of 
things, profligate men, as Darwin remarks, rarely marry; 
on their side, too, the breed of ungoverned lust tends to 
extinction. And both men and women, who do not 
regard nature’s laws, she is apt to afflict with the foulest 
disease. And if in another way, men or women sin 
against nature’s laws and in solitude and darkness prac- 
tice the crimes that the light of day would blush to look 
upon, does the darkness hide them and nature take no 
cognizance? Witness the weakness that comes on, the 
weakness of body and weakness of mind, the loss of 
memory, the childishness, yes, the sterility —’tis as if 
nature would cover them with contempt. And in 
regard to the persistent disuse of moral feeling gener- 
ally, do we realize what one of our highest scientific 
authorities, Maudsley,* tells us, that by it a man may 


* Popular Science Monthly, September, 1870. 
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succeed in manufacturing insanity in his progeny, and 
that insane people, if they are allowed to propagate, 
become at last a race of sterile idiots? 
Look at the matter on a wider scale. 
not as individuals, but as societies. 


Consider men 
If we think that 
natural selection favors simply the strongest in body or 
mind, consider the history of the family, the most rudi- 
mentary of human societies. What would a family be 
without some measure of unselfishness? To answer, 
we have to go to the lowest savages. Among the 
Andamanese the husband cares for his wife until the 
child that is born to them is weaned. Then the mother 
has to look out for herself and for her child. The 
father seeks another mate. Is nature indifferent, and do 
we imagine that this is a thriving tribe? The fact is 
that according to a recent reporter, the Andamanese are 
gradually dying out. He saw but one woman who had 
as many as three children. Few members of the tribe 
live beyond the age of forty.* And now suppose the 
mothers had as little unselfishness as the fathers, that 
they let their offspring care for themselves as soon as 
weaned; the tribe would probably in a generation or 
two become extinct. It is some measure of unselfish 
feeling that allows our race to be perpetuated at all. 
Yes, Darwin shows that the social instincts to some 
extent exist in the lower animal, so that there is no 
impassible chasm in that respect between them and man; 
timid birds will face great danger to defend their young ; 
if there were no unselfishness, it is doubtful if we 
should have anything in the world at all but the elements 
and insensate plants, or perhaps, the very lowest forms 
of animal life, whose offspring need no care; all the 
higher forms of animal life, as well as men, exist 
because unselfishness has watched over the beginnings 
of their existence—and what mainly distinguishes human 
beings from animals, along, of course, with higher intel- 
ligence, is that the social instincts in men are intenser 
and cover longer periods and have a wider range; 
human beings are, according to Darwin, simply that 
portion of the animal creation in whom variations in the 
direction of unselfishness and intelligence have been 
transmitted end perpetuated, by which they have secured 
a firmer foothold and a more commanding place here on 
the earth. Think of it, if the fishes of the sea or the 
wild animals of the earth or even the birds of the air 
had the fellow-feeling for one another that men have 
and the intelligence, would they allow themselves to be 
caught or captured or shot? Weuld they not be a 
match for man, and unless some new variations giving 
greater power on the one side or the other arose, would 
it not be a pitched battle between them and man? We 
are men, because along with more of mind, we do care 
for one another; they are animals, because they are to 
such an extent dissocial, rather than social, and in a con- 


* Spencer's. Sociology, I, 668. 
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test, each one is left so generally to fight his own battle. 

And now beyond the family, consider the community 
or the tribe. What parental feeling is to the family, 
that community or tribal feeling is on the larger scale. 
Do we think it makes no difference whether our unsel- 
fishness goes beyond our families, that all we have to do 
is to care for ourselves and our children, that patriotism 
and zeal for the public welfare are idle sentiment and 
that obedience to the laws is only necessary so far as it 
is for our own interest? Darwin and those who have 
written in his spirit do not think so, and history proves 
that they are in the right. In times of peace, as one 
writer* remarks, sleek and prosperous selfishness may 
give a certain element of strength to a society. But 
these are not the times that test a society. It is 
when dangers arise, either from without or from within, 
it is in times of peril, that the real strength and cohesive- 
ness of a community are tested. Can it put down 
internal dissensions, that threaten its life, can it withstand 
a foreign foe? For, as Darwin shows, not only individ- 
uals struggle to live, but communities and nations, and 
natural selection works to build up and destroy peoples 
with the same necessity and rigor with which it oper- 
ates to determine the fate of individual lives. Who 
does not see the truth of what Darwin points out that 
even in the case of animals, who live in a body and 
defend themselves or attack their enemies in concert, 
they must be in some degree faithful to one another, 


and if they have a leader be obedient to him—else they 


will likely be exterminated? How much more truly is 
this the case with men! Suppose the members of a 
tribe are given to murder, robbery, and treachery among 
themselves, how long will they hold together even 
if they have no external foe, and if they have, how 
easily will they be subjugated? The fact is that a tribe 
or community cannot live at all, unless there is more of 
morality than of immorality in it; and the great amount 
of wrong and crime that exist in some savage com- 
munities, seem so only on account of the higher stand- 
ards of morality that are recognized in civilized com- 
munities and do not interfere with the fact that their 
practice is ahead of that of savages who scarcely live 
in communities at all and have few if any fixed cus- 
toms or laws. Whether a people has any disinterested 
love of virtue or not, they must learn it; for only those 
who do learn it, ¢. e., some measure of self-control, of 
faithfulness, of public spirit, of obedience to law, survive, 
and the rest, because they do not meet the conditions 
which nature requires, perish. Darwin says in so many 
words, “a tribe including many members who, from 
possessing in a high degree the spirit of patriotism, 
fidelity, obedience, courage and sympathy, were always 
Pt * Prof. C. C. I Everett on “The New Ethics,” in Unitarian Review, Octo- 
to Brod. Georg von Gleyckis valuable article on™ Ethics and the Development 


Theory,” in the Popular Science Monthly, July, 188; (translated from the 
Deutsche Rundvchanh ly, July, 5 
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ready to aid one another, and to sacrifice themselves for 
the common good, would be victorious over most other 
tribes; and this would be natural se'ection. At all times 
throughout the world tribes have supplanted other 
tribes; and as morality is one important element in their 
success, the standard of morality and the number of 
well-endowed men will thus everywhere tend to rise 
and increase.” 

All this holds good equally of civilized peoples. The 
same things that lifted the social savage out of the ranks 
of unsocial savages or animals and gave them the pre- 
eminence, lift the civilized man out of the ranks of sav- 
agry altogether and give to civilized states rightful 
pre-eminence in the world. Crude interpreters of Dar- 
win’s theory would have us eschew all philanthropy, 
shut up our asylums and hospitals, abolish poor laws, and 
let the weak and the helpless take care of themselves 
or die. Prof. Sumner, of Yale College, suggests* that 
the advance of civilization, instead of raising the victims 
from the bottom, may very possibly crush them out 
altogether. But this would not be rising to a higher 
stage of civilization, but would be relapsing into barbar- 
ism, copying after the Indians, who leave their feeble 
comrades to perish on the plains, or the Fijians, who, 
when their parents get old or fall ill, bury them alive, 
or those animals who expel a wounded animal from the 
herd or gore or worry it to death. Nay, there are sav- 
ages and even animals that are ahead in sentiment of 
these heartless Darwinians; for Darwin tells us of Indian 
crows that fed two or three of their blind companions, 
and says he himself saw a dog who never passed a 
cat who lay sick in a basket, without giving her a few 
licks with his tongue, the surest sign of kind feeling in 
adog. Destroy the social instincts, dry up the founts of 
sympathy and pity in man, and you strike at the social 
bond itself; society would be dissolved into anarchy, 
and the long, slow, painful work of building up the 
race of man would have to be undertaken again from 
the beginning. Let any community to-day try to 
organize itself on the extreme individualistic plan 
and show no charity, each man looking after himself 
alone, those getting justice who are able to get it, and 
the rest putting up with the denial of it as best they 
can; let it enter into competition with other com- 
munities, who take care of their poor and their sick and 
give justice to every man, woman and child in their 
midst, though there may be some who cannot raise a 
finger to get justice for themselves; let the struggle 
come to a clash of arms, and will any one doubt what 
the result will be? Selfishness, Prof. Everett says, will 
give its money, it will not give its life for the com- 
mon cause. If the social spirit has been weak in peace, 
it will not by a miracle become suddenly strong in 
war. The unsocial community will go down, as it 


* As reported in New York Times, January 1 or 7, 1883. 
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deserves to go down, before the enthusiasm, the courage, 
the devotion of men that have been bred in a social 
community to habits of sympathy and public spirit. 
Yes, if the community, whose principle was “every 
man for himself,” were by a bit of good fortune isolated 
and never had to enter into a struggle with other com- 
munities, I believe in time it would perish from dis- 
sensions within itself, it would disintegrate like any 
organism of matter whose particles are no longer 
held together by any common attraction .and from 
which the animating breath of life had fled. 

The thing that builds up a community, a nation, is 
not less, but more sympathy and public spirit—more of 
all the virtues that spring from these sources. Think 
for a moment simply of obedience, reverence for law, 
whether the law is made by a chief or by a people for 
itself. What strength, what an almost irresistible power 
would a whole people trained to such a habit have. The 
Spartans were not equal in intellectual power to other 
Grecian states; but for a short time they held the 
supremacy over all Greece. And when I think of the 
three hundred who defended the pass at Thermopylae 
against the Persians and held it at such fearful odds 
until their last man had fallen, and remember that ac- 
cording to their poet nothing but obedience to the laws 
of + parta kept them at their post, I do not wonder that 
a country that bred such a soldiery rose once to the very 
head of Greece. 


“ Stranger, goanid to the Spartans tell, 
That here, obeying their commands, we teil,’ 


stands graven on the rock as their memorial. 

Socrates anticipated the thought of Darwin, and of 
Bagehot,* one of the most fruitful thinkers who has 
followed in Darwin’s wake, when he said that that state 
in which the citizens pay most respect to the laws, is in 
the best condition in peace and is invincible in war; 
and Socrates himself had such a sense of the sanctity of 
the laws that he refused to flatter and supplicate the 
judges at his trial (which the laws forbade), and al- 
though had he consented to do anything of the kind, he 
might easily have been acquitted, as Xenophon says, 
he preferred to die abiding by the laws, rather than 
transgressing them to live. What could withstand, 
other things being equal, a nation of men like Socrates? 
I believe that the things that tend to make a people 
strong, permanently strong, that tend to give it a lasting 
advantage in the struggle for existence, that make it the 
fittest and always the fittest to survive, are good things, 
moral things, things that conscience from its ideal stand- 
point would approve. This does not apply to tempo- 
rary victories, but to those that are held, that are lasting. 
Res pice finem—l\ook to the end and issue of all things. 
No one can doubt that those great eastern empires that 

* Vide his Physics and Politics. 


+ Xenophon’s Memorabilia iv, 4, 15. 
t Ditto, iv 4, 4,. 


we have glimpses of in connection with Hebrew history 
and legend, the Egyptian, the mighty Assyrian, the 
Babylonian and Persian, perished in turn because they 
were not fit to live. No one can doubt that Greece fell 
a prey to Rome, when she was no longer worthy to rule 
herself. No one can doubt that imperial Rome itself 
fell when it was best she should fall, and that it was 
owing to natural selection that the barbarians of the 
north became then the leaders of the world’s progress, 
since out of their splendid energy and purer stock the 
foremost nations of a new world have come. It is diffi- 
cult to speak of the present and the future. But the 
same laws will hold good. Always, I believe, will the 
nations that have anything like a permanent leadership 
in the world’s affairs be the best nations—I mean those 
that have the largest amount of virtue and intelligence 
within their borders. It may be indeed that no nations 
at present existing will be permanent; this would not 
be contrary to natural selection, but a proof of its power. 
It may be that none of them have the conditions of per- 
manency. For natural selection is, I believe, as high in 
its demands, as severe, as unrelenting as any ideal of 
the Deity that has ever been conceived. Nations that 
are full of selfishness and injustice cannot stand; they 
will be turned and overturned; the great powers of 
nature will not allow them to last. Nations with ruling 
classes given up to luxury, to effeminate habits, to wan- 
tonness, to “the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eyes 
and the pride of life,” and to contempt of the poor and 
the weak, will not stand; “behold, this was the iniquity 
of Sodom, pride, fullness of bread, and abundance of 
idleness; neither did she strengthen the hand of the poor 
and needy. And they were haughty and committed 
abomination before me; therefore I took them away as 
I saw good.”* So speaks natural selection today, and 
always will, for it is a power as dread, as summary and 
as almighty as Jehovah. Nations full of violence toward 
weaker countries, eager with yawning necks to swallow 
them up and digest them for their own purposes, will 
not stand; they who are insolent and know no right 
above the sword shall perish by the sword; the power 
of natural selection is a moral power, and nothing, no 
success or triumph conceived and begotten in injustice, 
shall stand. This great judge of all the earth holds up 
the balances and says to the nations, for every act of in- 
justice thou shalt pay. England, France, Germany, 
America,—each thinks it is dear to the heart of Destiny 
and cannot fail; and Destiny whispers through all the 
experience of the past, I care for none of you, you 
may go, have your little day, and pass away as Babylon 
and Greece and Rome have done before you; I care for 
justice, for a state of virtuous citizens with pure homes 
and clean hearts and honest lips, men and women who 
put truth above life and would rather their state should 


ie Ezekiel, xvi, 49-50. 
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fall than that it should rest on injustice; I call for this, 
give it to me, O sons of men, and you shall be dear to 
me, I shall cherish you, and your work shall stand while 
the earth lasts. 

This is how, my friends, I interpret the ethics of 
Darwin. Darwin does not give us a theory of ethics, 
or rather so far as he does I should have something to 
say in criticism of it; but he does us a greater service, | 
almost think, than if he had given us a perfect theory, 
he shows how ethics works in the world. It is a great 
and consoling belief that the powers of nature are on 
the side of man’s struggles after justice and a perfect 
The Mighty Power, hid from our gaze by the 
thin screen of nature and of nature’s laws, is not in love 
with you or me, but he is with our struggles after a per- 


good. 


fect right, for to them he gives fruition and they are the 
salt that keeps the earth from spoiling, and their effect 
is undying, while all else is being thwarted, cut short 
and passes away. Every brave act we do and every 
true word we utter helps to build up human life here 
on the earth; and every mean act and false word tend to 
pull it down and destroy it. I have spoken of peoples 
and nations; let us not think that these are things too 
large for individual actions to count upon. The fate of 
a nation depends at last not on kings or parliaments or 
legislatures, but on the lives and characters of the in- 
As the 
Statement of Principles of our Society puts it, the well- 
being of the state depends upon the well-doing of its 
individual members. We think we are not responsible 
for the evil and wrong there are in society. We are to 
the extent that we submit to them. A great wrong can- 
not be done by a community unless there is the spirit of 
wrong or of tolerance for wrong, widespread among its 
members. Each one of us, no matter how unimportant 
we seem, counts as a factor in the public sentiment from 
which good things or bad things are born. I came 
across a striking passage in a writer the other day: 
“ There are current maxims in church and in state, in 
society, in trade, in law, to which we yield obedience. For 
this obedience everyone is responsible. For instance, in 
trade and in the profession of law, everyone is the ser- 
vant of practices the rectitude of which his heart can 
only half approve—everyone complains of them, yet all 
are involved in them. Now when such sins reach their 
climax, as in the case of national bankruptcy or an un- 
just acquittal, there may be some who are, in a special 
sense, the actors in the guilt; but evidently for the bank- 
ruptcy each member of the community is responsible in 
that degree and so far as he has himself acquiesced in 
the duplicities of public dealing; every careless juror, 
every unrighteous judge, every false witness, has done 
his part in the reduction of society to that state in which 
the monster injustice has been perpetrated.”* That 


dividual men and women who compose it. 


* Robertson’s Sermons, 3d series, p. 147. 


came to me as a startling thought. Yes, you do count. 
And the only difference is that you may count in those 
influences that help to build man up here on the earth 
You 


may build on the sands and the floods will come and 


or in those that tend to weaken and undo him. 


wash your work away, or on the rock and your work 
will stand forever. You may help to make a nation of 
money-getters, close, ha d, contemptuous of the weak, 
sacrificing honor and shame, and the sense of humanity 
and life itself for the sake of amassing riches, only to 
see it, if you could live on, crumble and disintegrate and 
its wealth in ruins, or you may cast in your lot with 
those who would be lovers of their kind, who would 
rather see justice done than amass riches, who would be 
clean in life and honor woman and protect the defence- 
less, and if you do not win the nation to your side, you 
or those who follow after you will form the saving rem- 
nant, by whom and through whom a new and wiser 
nation may arise. Men trying to rear states without 
justice in their hearts are like Sisyphus rolling his giant 
stones up hill, that nevertheless fall of natural gravity; 
and when one sees them anxious, striving, thinking with 
laws and constitutions and courts and armies to buttress 
themselves about, laboring so with their destiny, one 
thinks of poor Sisyphus, in Homer’s lines, heaving and 
straining, the sweat the while pouring down his limbs 
and the dust rising upward from his head. “ Wash ye, 
make you clean, put away the evil of your daings from 
before mine eyes; seek justice, relieve the oppressed,” 
is the voice of natural selection as well as of Isr. el’s 
God; else your work is vanity and all the labor of it and 
all the pain of it—all are for nothing; the great God ot 
the world will not permit it to stand. 

Two applications, and I am done. Think of the 
Athenian race, whose average ability Francis Galton, 
another writer who has followed in Darwin’s wake, 
says,* was nearly two grades higher than our own, 
Zé, 28 much as our above that of the 
African negro. 
decline? 


race is 


Why did this marvelously-gifted race — 
Galton says because of social immorality, 


because, in plain language, marriage became unfashion- 
able and was avoided, and courtesans held sway. 
I say every man to-day, whether immoral or not, who 
has light thoughts of woman, who is not indignant 
when she is dishonored, who lets light jests pass his lips 
or lewd thoughts linger in his mind, helps to swell the 
tide of our social immorality, for he helps to make the 
atmosphere in which it grows. Acts do net come from 
nothing, they come from thoughts and words and what 
we hear others say, from a thousand and one nameless 
things that seem to count for nothing. 

On the other hand let us not imagine that the quiet, 
homely virtues, the graces of the heart, that kindness 
and pity and tenderness count for nothing with the great 


Now 


* Hereditary Genius, P- 343- 
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powers of nature with which we deal. Never let us 
think that physical strength is everything; it is not 
everything even in the animal world. As Prof. Everett 
has beautifully said, to the powers of natural selection, 
« the delicate, the graceful, the tender, the beautiful, are as 
dear as the fierce and the strong. It was the great law of 
natural selection itself that taught the nightingale to sing 
and that painted the humming bird with his changeful 
hues, It is this that whispers to the timid hare to flee, and 
this that binds the gentle sheep together in their harmless 
federation.” The gentler virtues all count in humanity’s 
struggle for existence. As there are no light thoughts 
of human suffering that do not help to make men 
cruel, so there is no sympathy and pity that do not help 
to draw men nearer together and make them stronger in 
any time of danger or distress. Quiet fortitude in a 
mother makes brave sons and daughters. Love in peace 
makes heroism in times of danger. Selfishness disinte- 
grates and disorganizes, love builds up and welds 
together. Nations stand not on dollars, not on armies, 
not on police, but on righteousness, and if unrighteous- 
ness becomes rampant in a community, not all its dollars 
or its police will save it. You and I count, my friends, 
living quiet inconspicuous lives as we do; oh, let us 
count for good, for purity, for unselfishness, for all 
that makes human life strong and stable on the earth. 





FURTHER COMMENTS ON MR. HEGELER’S ESSAY. 


Cuicaco, March 12th, 1887. 
B. F. UNDERWOOD, Eso., City: 

Dear Sir—Kindly publish in No. 3 the attached 
communication and editorial note, clipped from the 
La Salle Republican. 

I hold their wishes to be both sincere from their 
standpoints—the one that of an ardent Catholic. 

Sincerely Yours, 
Epwarp C. HEGELER. 
SCIENTIFIC ETHICS. 

Tue Open Court is a new Chicago publication, 
issued fortnightly, and “devoted to the work of estab- 
lishing ethics and religion upon a scientific basis.” 
The feature that makes this periodical of interest to 
La Salle any more than the hundreds of others of its 
class is that our fellow-townsman, Mr. E. C. Hegeler, 
is one of the incorporators of the publishing com- 
pany, a financial backer of the enterprise and a con- 
tributor to the first issue of this organ of scientific 
ethics and religion. The first article, by W. J. Potter, 
is about the only one seriously worthy of considera- 
tion as a scientific effort to explain the mystery of 
man’s relation to man, and the something these 
scientific (?) men call nature. Mr. Hegeler’s effort 
is that of a man with excellent vision walking in dark 


places and seeking with outstretched hands some- 
thing he cannot find. His scientific (?) attempt to 
explain the immortality of the soul by the theory 
that while individual souls become extinct at the 
time of the physical dissolution, the aggregate soul 
of our humanity lives on and evolves into higher 
and better forms in each succeeding generation, is 
very foolish and too much of a theoretical abstrac- 
tion to conform to the principles of sound philosophy. 
Not only this, but such a theory is opposed to the 
convictions, practices and laws of the entire human 
race in every age and clime, so far as history, tradi- 
tion or investigation have yet revealed them to us. 
When these scientific men endeavor to diffuse the 
individuality of every distinct human soul, with its 
individual responsibility for its free acts and words, 
its distinct, real and conscious existence after the 
physical dissolution, and its possibility of attaining a 
perfect and worthy end by its individual effort in the 
nebula of the confused, insane and vapory nonsense 
of pananimism, then they not only take a false posi- 
tion but they degrade humanity, maintain an attitude 
adverse to their own personal actions and do a great 
wrong to society. 

The effect of such a theory upon society would 
be not only a great wrong, but a disaster, and reduce 
mankind to a mass of immoral animals wherein self- 
ishness and rapine would rule with physical violence, 
and the laws of justice and humanity be as naught. 
It would remove the adequate motive which prompts 
men to be good, and leave in its place only a vapid 
idealism, negative and withering. These highfalutin 
theories may captivate and amuse the minds of 
wealthy philanthropic theorists who are too proud to 
follow the sure paths laid down by nobler though 
humbler minds, or they may entertain the innate 
capacities of the flatterers and sycophants who bask 
in the smiles of wealthy patrons, but they can never 
supplant the burning truths of Christianity sown in 
the depths of the human heart, and reaped in the 
harvest of justice, faith, hope and eternal love. THE 
Open Court may be a forum for scoffing at the true 
good, but it can never in its present form be a hall 
of light and truth in which men can learn the right 
way to the better end. Ronoco. 

The Republican has received no request from any- 
one to review or even notice THE Open Court, but 
the critical comments of our correspondent, as found 
elsewhere, lead us to remark in connection there- 
with, that the only proofs thus far in life presented 
to us in support of the theory that man has a soul 
comes under the head of heresay evidence. First- 
class courts generally rule out that kind of testi- 
mony. It strikes some people that the tenets of 


THE OPEN 


the whole list of religions are founded on neither 
axiomatic nor demonstrable truths, but something 
established by tradition, which, by the way, is not a 
very distant relative of what is commonly known as 
superstition.—La Salle Republican. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 








RESOLUTIONS BY THE F.R. A. 


To the Editors: Concorp, Mass., March 10, 1887. 

The following resolutions have been passed by the Executive 
Committee of the Free Religious Association, with a request that 
they be published in THE Open Court. 

Resolved, That in company with all friends of progress and 
admirers of purity and independence in journalism, we. regret 
deeply the inevitable discontinuance of 7%e /ndex, and that we 
are satisfied that this is not due to any lack of fidelity, energy or 
ability either in its noble and gifted founder, Dr. F. E. Abbott, or 
in his successors. 

Resolved, That we hold the names of its recent editors, 
Messrs. Wm. J. Potter and B. F, Underwood, who have con- 
ducted it most ably under the auspices of the Free Religious 
Association, in gratitude and honor, and that we now render our 
warm thanks, not only to them, but to all who have aided the 
paper with pen or purse. 

In sending the above I take the opportunity of expressing my 
own confidence in THE Open Court, as was prophesied by Mr. 
Wm. C. Gannett at the supper of the F. R. A. in Boston, on 
November 18th, “the soul of Zhe /ndex is marching on.” 

Frep. M. HoLianp, Sec’y F. R. A. 


SCHILLER’S GODS OF GREECE. 
(Freely translated in part.) 
BY B. W. BALL. 
1 


Still ruled ye with dominion bland, 
Ear:h’s happy generations swaying, 
Fair Beings out of Fable-land, 
When all the young world went a- Maying, 
And still thy fanes with wreaths were bright, 
O Amathusian Aphrodite! 


Around the Truth the drapery tair 
Of Poesy was woven then, 
Life’s fullness streamcd through earth and air, 
As it will never stream again— 
To make her loved and lovely man 
Nature enriched with will and feeling, 
So that whate’er his eyes might scan 
Was trace of Deity revealing. 


3 

Where only now, as sages say, 

Soulless an orb of fire is burning, 
Carborne, a stately God of Day, 

In ether blue men were discerning ; 
An Oread haunted every hill— 

With every tree a Dryad died— 
And with its silvery foam each rill 


Was deemed from Naiad’s urn to glide. 
_* * & & 


4 
To old Deucalion’s race descending 
Enamored Deities still came; 
For mortal maid his flocks while tending 
Apollo felt a lover’s flame; 
Alike round heroes, gc ds and men 
Love did his rosy bondage twine— 
Mortals and gods and heroes then 
All knelt at Amathusia’s shrine. 
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5 
Your festive ritual never knew 
Harsh penance or austere devotion— 
The happy were akin to you— 
All hearts throbbed with a glad emotion; 
For then the Holy was the Fair, 

To Beauty’s scepter all submitting, 
Man’s raptures gods blushed not to share, 
If Muse and Graces were permitting. 

6 
No specter o’er the bed of death 
Hung ghastly then, but sad affection 
Kissing received the parting breath, 


And Love his torch lowered in dejection,— 
. es § 


7 
Where art thou, lovely world? Again 
Return, O vanished bloom of yore! 
Save in the Land of Song your reign, 
O happy Golden Time, is o’er, 
Dishallowed meadows, forests mourn— 
No glimpse of Deity is given— 
From disenchanted earth forlorn 
Her haunting life of gods was driven. 
8 
Out of the cold North breathing dun 
A blast that fairy world invaded, 
And, while exalted was the One, 
The mythic host before him faded, 
In yonder starry vault I fiad, 
My lost Selene,* thee no more, 
While hollow echo on the wind 
Answers my call from wood and shore. 


9 
Unconscious of the joy she yields — 
Of her own splendor unaware— 
Blind to the plastic power that wields 
And fashions her forever fair— 
Deaf to the voices in her praise— 
Like lifeless pendulum’s vibration. 
Lo, godless Nature now obeys, 
Slave-like, the law of gravitation, 


10 


Day dies, but with each fresh morn shines 
Resurgent from its grave diurnal; 
The moon, waxing and waning, winds 
Like spindle swift its round eternal, 
Useless, to Poet’s Land they flew, 
Their home, the gods of earth’s young days - 
The world no more their guidance knew, 
But held itself self poised in space. 


Yes, homeward to the Poet’s Land, 
The bright gods flying bore away 
All that was beautiful and grand— 
Life’s melodies and colors gay— 
Saved from the whelming stream of time 
O’er heights of Pindus still they hover, 
Immortally in song sublime 
They only live, whose life is over. 


* Selene, Greek name of the moon. 





BOOK NOTICES. 








PHILOSOPHICAL REALISM. By William Jcrin Gill, author of 


“ Evolution and Progress” and “Analytical Processes.” Bos- 


ton: Index Association, 1885; pp. 292. 

The leading object of this little volume in paper covers, com- 
posed mainly of a series of papers printed a few years ago at 
considerable intervals in The /ndex, is to show that the only reality 
is Mind; that material things have no existence fer se; that they 
are but “ mortal modes of mortal thought,” which pass away and 
perish with the power of sensibility which begot them, mind alone 
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remaining and enduring forever. Mr. Gill’s philosophical realism is 
tdealism, and this our author holds is the goal toward which all 
thought and action clearly tend. 

The work shows acquaintance with the various schools of 
speculative philosophy and it is marked by much acuteness of 
thought and ingenuity in anticipating and replying to objections: 
This volume, like the other works of Mr. Gill, is independent in 
spirit, and contains chapters to which no orthodox theologian is 
like to give assent. Among its defects are needless repetitions 
and obscurities of expression which detract from its value, but in 
spite of which it is an able contribution to speculative thought. 


PracticaL Piety. From Discourses delivered at Central Music 

Hall, Chicago. By Fenkins Lloyd Fones. Chicago: Charles 

H. Kerr & Co., 1887; pp. 60. Cloth, price 30 cents. 

As samples of these sermons we quote the following: “ When 
our lives are most in attune with high things, how many clamorous 
wants recede into the background” (from Sermon on “ The Econi- 
mies of Religion”). ‘Ideas, the high price of which tempt us to 
shrink from the purchase, endure, priceless gems in the cabinet of 
the universe, outshining and outlasting the stars themselves.’ 
(“Bread versus Ideas.”) “ Your brain is fertile with the deposits 
of your ancestors. Your blood is rich with the triumphs of your 
forerunners. Your heart is made tender with the tears of the 
mothers that were unappreciated in life and are forgotten in 
death.” (“ Present Sanctities.”) “The claims of achild are: 1st, to 
be well born; 2d, to a welcome into the world; 3d, to the sym- 
pathy of its elders; 4th, toa long childhood; sth, to a practical 
education; 6th, to a moral training; 7th, to religious influences, 
spiritual aptitude, an appetite for heavenly things, a thirst for per- 
fection.” (“The Claims of the Children.) 


TREASURE TROVE for March is full of bright reading for 
bright girls and boys. Over a score of illustrations give point to 
the stories, poems, biographical sketches and instructive articles 
of the number. Of these three are portraits of Gen. Hunt, 
Florence Nightingale and James Fenimore Cooper. 151 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago; $1.00 per year. Treasure Trove Publishing Co. 


A veRY timely article, in view of the recent earthquakes, is the 
opening one in Scribner's Monthly tor March, entitled “ The 
Stability of the Earth,” by N.S. Shaler, which is accompanied by 
a dozen pertinent illustrations by first-class artists. The frontispiece 
is a striking portrait of M. Thiers, French historian and statesman. 
One of the most interesting papers of this number is contributed by 
Hon. E. B. Washburne, ex-minister to France, “* Reminiscences 
of the Siege and Commune;” another is that entitled “ What 
is an Instinct,” by Prof. Wm. James, of Harvard College. The 
serial stories are by Harold Frederic, H. C. Bunner and “J. S. of 
Dale.” There are also short stories by Joel Chandler Harris, 
Robert Gordon Butler and ‘T. R. Sullivan, and poems by R. 
Armytage and Andrew Lang. 


, 


Tue Art AMATEUR for March is a very lively and agreeable 
number. It is curious to learn that the great religious picture, 
“Christ Before Pilate,” has been bought by the Philadelphia “ big 
dry-goods dealer,” Wanamaker, as an aid to his business, while it is 
reported, though the report is not confirmed, that Huyler has 
bought the $100,000 Rembrandt, to show to everyone who buys 
fifty cents worth of molasses candy. It has been found profitable 
to put a big Bongereau in a bar-room, while sometimes the pictures 
have proved too attractive and diverted the attention of the custom- 
ers from buying. Can it be that the shop and the saloon are to 
be the patrons of Art instead of the palace and the Church? If so, 
what will Art become? Will it pander to the lowest taste of its 
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patrons, or will it really represent the religion of the great mass 
of humanity—and tell of the life which is lived, often purely and 
heroically—amid the turmoil and strife of business?. A complete 
collection of Millet’s etchings, owned by Mr. Keppel, of New 
York, must afford a rare treat to all lovers of this great master. 
Greta tells good news of the Boston Art Museum—first, that it 
has secured the services of Mr. S. K. Koehler to take charge of 
its valuable collection of engravings. Mr. Koehler is very much 
interested, also, in forming a historical collection of American 
engravings and all contributions to it will be welcomed and 
properly arranged, The hope that the museum will be able to add 
a new wing to the building this year is also a delightful prospect. 
It will enable the museum to exhibit treasures already in posses- 
sion and make room for more, which will surely come. The illus- 
trations in this number are very attractive. The colored plate of 
Titmice, by Miss Ellen Welby, seems to ring with the freshness 
and gladness of spring. The little wood-cuts are remarkably 
good, Dupre’s Twilight and Schreyer’s Gipsy Encampment are 
full of feeling. The Patient Donkey tells the story of the weary 
days’ wandering. The little genre from Meyer Von Bremen, “Too 
Hot,” has all the tenderness and naivete of that charming master, 
while “ Betsy Prig and Sairey Gamp Taking Tea” do justice to 
those inimitable sketches of Dickens. The ornamental designs 
adapted from flowers are very good. One gives the leaves and 
blossoms of the pitcher-plant, and would be very effective in many 
styles of embroidery or decorative work. The reproduction of a 
pen-drawing by F. Hopkinson Smith, after Ziem, gives much of 
the charm of light and shadow of his Venetian pictures. 


WHAT THE PRESS SAYS OF THE OPEN COURT. 


Tue Open Court, which takes the place of the Zrdex, and is now published 
at Chicago as a fortnightly, is a great improvement on that rather unequal 
journal and brings to the front, with their affirmations of positive thought, 
the principal radical thinkers of the country. * * There is not an 
article in it which a thinking man can afford to skip, and if the periodical can 
be maintained at its present level, it will speedily become one of the influential 
papers of the United States, in all that pertains to vital thinking. It will be an 
honor to any man to reach the public through its columns.—Boston Daily 
Herald. 

Typographically speaking Tut Open Court makes a handsome appearance, 
ag it is neatly printed, and its contents are rather interesting, being a decided 
improvement on any other religious journal that comes to this office, now that 
the Zadex has disappeared.—Boston Investigator. 


The first number just out, is a notable issue both in contents and typograph - 
ical appearance, and is a worthy champion of the cause to which it is dedicated. 
—Boston Budget. 

It will doubtless find readers to whom it will become a necessity and an effi- 
cient helper.—Chicago Tribune. 

It was to late last week, when we discovered our new contemporary, Tuk 
Open Court, nestling among our exchanges, to extend to it a fraternal 
welcome, We stretch our hand across the continent, however, this week, to 
shake hands with this new representative of free thought. THz Open Court 
is what in the West would be called a “‘ broad-gauge ” paper, and it starts with 
a good head of steam and well-freighted columns. From the Register’s stand - 
point, it does not seem exactly as if Tne Open Court were on the right track, 
theologically ; and, if Orthodoxy is right, the final experience of our contempo- 
rary must be one of wreck and conflagration. But we are glad to say that it 
exhibits high ability «s well as freedom in thought; and we may be sure, under 
Mr. Underwood's editorship, that its moral tone will be lofty and commanding. 
—Christian Register. 

The numlir before us is beautifully printed, and judgine from the cursory 
perusal we have been able to give it, is able and entertainingly edited.—Dow- 
agiac (Mich.) Times. 

Both in appearance and matter it is attractive.— Unity. 

The first issue gives promise of a brilliant career.—Sentinel Advertiser, 
(Hope Valley, R. I. 

It is a fortnightly journal, very handsomely printed, neatly made up, and one 
of its good features is that it 1s of convenient size and form for references and 
binding. A hasty inspection leads us to anticipate much pleasure from its fort- 
nightly visits.—M?¢. Deseret (Me.) Herald. 

It is a successor of the Boston Judex, which was the organ of Free Religious 
Movement, but on a somewhat more “advanced” plane. Its contributors 
represent all phases of religious thought.—Oftawa (Ont.) Free Press. 
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OPINIONS OF THE OPEN COURT. 


I think you are to be congratulated on the first number, The appearance is 
excellent, and there is a good variety of contents.—WI1LL1AM J, PORTER. 


T want ——— you on the fine appearance of the OPEN Court. It 
is solid, philosophical and radical, and that is what we want. Long life to it 
prosperity is the wish of yours, cordially, D. G. Cranpon, Boston. 


‘Tue Oren Court opens finely, and I congratulate you on its appearance and 
quality.—Joan C. Haynes, Boston, 


I have received a copy of Tue Orgn Court, the first part of which I have 
perused with t satisfaction, and such a paper must command readers, and, 
no doubt, it will be as great a success financially as it is in a literary way.— 
WALTER CRANE, Boston. 


The second number of ‘He Oren Court arrived to-day. It looks better 
than-the fir-t. ‘The wider margin is specially an improvement and it seems to 
be a decided advantage to have the large type ‘Table of Contents on the first 

. The.s bject and writers, too, look attractive and I see that you have 
quite a variety of Notes. Altogether, although 1 have read little of it, ic 
strikes me as a better sample number than the first.—WILLIAM J. PoTrer. 


The paper begins finely.—M. J. SAVAGE. 


I must say I am delighted with Tue Oren Court.—Rev, E. P. Powett, 
Clinton, N. Y. 


Tue ( ourt is full of et things and I hope it will always be in session. 
You are going to succeed, Such a paper musé find adequate patronige. It will 
take some time to get it fairly known and its objects understood, but it is going 
to win ere long. I feel ceriain.--G. P. DELEPI.AINE, Madison, Wis. 


Tue Oren Court is a worthy successor of The /adex, a splendid paper 
indeed.—A. Witton, Alexandria, Minn. 





THe CuristTIAN REGISTER. 


A FAMILY AND RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPER. 
ESTABLISHED 1821, 


SAMUEL J. BARROWS, 
Editor. 


THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER ran\s among the oldest religious newspapers 
in America, Its motto is * Liberty, Holiness and Love.” It aims to promote 
Thought, Faith and Life in Religion; Mora! and Social Reform. It is an 
interesting family paper; a trustworthy guide to the best literature. 

Its chiracteristic teatures are Editorial Notes, Lealers and Brevities; 
Original Articles.by prominent writers; a free “ Pulpit”; a Forum for discus 
sion; a Sunday School Department; Good Stories for Children, and various 
other departments containiag interesting and useful information. 

A PARTIAL LIST OF WRITERS. 

Tue ReGistex secures sone of the best literary talent in the country. We 
take from our Table of Contents for the last two or three years a partial list of 
writers who have contributed to our columns in various departments: 

William R, Alger. Dorman B. Eaton. Caroline A. Mason. 
Joseph Henry Allen. Pres, C, W. Eliot. i" % May. 
Willis B. Allen, W. G. Eliot, D.D. A. D. Mayo, D.D. 


Geo. H. Exits, 
Business Agent. 





Charles G, Ames. 
Isabel C, Barrows. 
Mary C. Bartlett. 
C, A. Bartol. 
Mary Bartol. 
George Batchelor. 
S. C. Beach 


Isabel Francis Bellows. 


James T. 

J. Vila Blake. 

Sarah K. Bolton. 
Charles Loring Brace. 
Stopford Brooke. 

]. G. Brooks. 

Phillips Brooks, D.D. 
Alice W. Brotherton. 
Helen D. Brown. 

Sy tae | oe Brown. 
Edgar Buckingham. 
Mrs. Mar oy a 
Ss. R, Calth 


George “3 
Db. H. Chamberlain. 


Elizabeth P. Channing. 
James Freeman Clarke. 


Oscar Clute. 
Robert Collyer. 
Geo W. Cooke. 


Cora Linn Danie 


Samuel Davidson, D.D., 
of London. 


Cc. F. Dole. 

Juha C. R. Dorr. 
Emma C. Dowd. 
John S, Dwight. 


TERMS: JU oe DOLLARS A YEAR. SAMPLE COPIES SENT 


Geome William —_— 
Ss. 


Virginia E. Ellard. 
George E. Ellis, D.D. 
Prof, E, E, Emerton. 
os & C. Everett. 
Silas Farrington. 
Sargent Flint. 
Arthur Foote, 

Henry W. Foote. 

O. B, Frothingham. 
W. H. Furness, D.D. 
W. C. Gannett. 

N. P. Gilman. 


Prof. W. W. Goodwin. 


Rabbi Gottheil. 
Hattie Sewers. 
Edward E, Hale, D.D. 


. H, Hedge, D.D. 
Brooke Herford. 
Thomas W. Hi 
Prof. A. S. Hill. 
Thomas Hill, D.D. 
F. B. Hornbrooke. 
E. A. Horton. 

F. L. Hosmer. 


. Jones. 
WV. S. Kennedy. 
Anna Eichberg King. 
Eleanor Kirke. 


rinson. 


Edwin D. Mead. 

Geo S. Merriam. 
John H. Morison, D.D. 
Philip S. Moxom. 

P. C. Mozoomdar. 

R. Heber Newton, D.D. 
Mrs. A. G. Paddock. 
Cazneau Palfrey, D.D. 
A. P. Peabody, D.D. 
Elizabeth P. Rashedy. 
Prof. F_G. Peabody. 
Judge R. C. Pitman. 
Grindall Rvynolds. 
Hon. Geo. D. Robinson. 
Alice W. Rollins. 

M. J. Savage. 

Clinton Scollard. 
‘Thomas R. Slicer. 

Mrs, M. P. W. Smith, 


(“P. Thorne.’’) 


Henry G. Spaulding. 
Horatio Stebbins, BD. 
R. S. Storrs, D.D. 

J. T. Sunderland. 
David Swing. 

Geo, A. Thayer. 

C. F. Thwing. 

Francis Tiffany. 
William P. Tilden. 
George M. Towle. 
Prof, C, H. Toy. 
ue S. Visher. 

illiam B. Weeden. 

Kate Gannett Wells. 
William B, Wendte. 
Sarah E, Wiltse. 
Frederick H. Wines. 
Celia P. Woolley. 
Carroll D. Wright. 


REE ON APPLICATION TO THE PUBLISHERS, 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 


141 Franklin Street, Boston. 





| especially strange when we are compelled to a 
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CHARLES H. KERR & COMPANY’S 
STANDARD BOOKS OF RELIGION. 


THEODORE PARKER’S LESSONS FROM THE WORLD OF MAT- 
TER AND THE WORLD OF MAN. Compiled from sten phic 
notes of unpublished sermons, by Rufus Leighton. <A book life-helping 
rather than theological or philosophical. Cloth, 1amo, 430 pages. $1.25. 

‘It makes a veritable book ot a eloquence, from which one draws inspiration, 
feeling indebted for every page. Poetic ar | and taged sense loo! 
turns Theodore Parker’s sentences.”’—Chicago Tribune. 

A STUDY OF PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY, By Lewis S. Jeane. 
Treats of the natural evolution of the Christian religion, according to 
the historical method. Revised edition, 319 pages, Svo, cloth, gilt top. 
Price, $1.50. 

“An exceedingly creditable venture. The unpretentious and lucid simplicity 
of style, the fullness of information, and the evident conscientiousness and 
painstaking for thoroughness of exposition, which is the special distinction ot 
the book from the beginning to its close, entitle this work to high praise.”— 
Christian Register. 

THE CONSOLATIONS OF SCIENCE: Or Contributions from Science to 
the Hope of Immortality, and Kindred ‘Themes. By Jacos Straus, A.M. 
With an Introduction by Hiram W. ‘Thomas, D.D., Pastor of the People’s 
Church, Chicago. 1 vol., cloth, 8vo, 435 pages. Pr ce, $2. 

“This volume seeks to prove that science, not ‘ falsely so-called,’ instead of 
teaching materialism, really affords proof of a future life for man. Over the 
wide fields of science Mr. Straub has been a patient, careful and laborious 
gleaner, and from nearly every one of its departments has brought an immense 
amount of evidence in support of his position. These proofs, he has, in the 
main, judiciously arranged, and thus arranged they are clearly and forcibly pre- 
sented.” — Zhe /nterior (Presbyterian). 

THE MORALS OF CHRIST. A Comparison with Contemporaneous Sys- 
tems. By AusTIN BIEKBOWER. Paper, 16mo, 200 pages. Price, soc. 

‘*One of the most notable works of the period, remarkab.e tor its uniqueness 
as well as high literary character. It may be doubted if another so thoroughly 
non-controversial work on Christ’s teachings can be found in the entire range 
of the literature of the Christian era.”"—Chicago Inter Ocean, 

THE FAITH THAT MAKES FAITHFUL. Eight Sermons by W. C. 
Gannett and JENKIN LLoyp Jonrs. Subjects: Blessed be Drudgery, 
Faithfulness, “I had a Friend,” Tenderness, A Cup of Cold Water, Tne 
Seamless Robe, Wrestling and Blessing, ‘Che Divine Benediction. Square 
18mo, 137 pages. Imitation parchment, Soc.; cloth, full gilt, $1. 

‘«In these times, when the tendency of religion is to run into sentiment of 


out by 


| faith, to stop short of practical effect on the life, there is great good in such a 


series of ac dresses as that published by Charles H. Kerr & Co., of Chicago, 
under the title The Faith That Makes Faithful. Wt is a series of pregnant, 
pointed and pithy addresses by William C. Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
which we take for sermons, though not all of them are in the conventional pul- 
pit torm which starts from a Bible text.”—New York lndependent. 


STANDARD BOOKS IN BELLES-LETTRES. 


THE LEGEND OF HAMLET, Prince of Denmark, as found in the works 
of Saxo Grammaticus and other writers of the twelfth century. By 
GeorGe P. HANSEN. With — of the author, Square 18mo, lid 

empaper, 59 es. Paper, 25c.; cloth, soc. 

OW neat als ‘Comghiel, ter “Mr. George P. Hansen, late U. S. Consul at 
Elsinore, where (as also at cian pe e had access to public records and 
rare manuscripts, and collected the material on which the brochure is based. It 
gives many facts not within the reach of ordinary readers in any cheap form.’’— 
Prof. William F. Rolfe in the Literary World. 

ESSAYS OF JAMES VILA BLAKE. Subjects: Choice, Faculty, Public 
Education, Happiness and Time, Vainglory, Luck, Seeing G Things, 
Side Lights of Intelligence, Individuality, Questions of Heroism, Prais- 
ing, Censure, Flattery, Government, Handwriting, Knowledge, Medita- 
tion, Common Sense, uital, Anger, Judgment of Others, Patience, 
Enemies, Immortal! Life, th, Emergency, Conscience, Character as a 
Work, Superiority. Cloth, 12mo, oy polished top, uncut edges, paper 
label, 216 pages. Price, $1. 

‘The essays of Mr. Blake will surprise and delight all lovers of good 
English prose. He has made a contribution of lasting value to our literature 
in a form so condensed and so original as to inevitably attract and hold the 
attention of thoughtful readers. One is reminded, not only by the brevity of 
these essays, but by the cast and mold of the sentences, and the plain, fine, dis- 
criminating language, of Bacon’s condensed wit and sense.”"—Chicago Tribune. 
POEMS OF JAMES VILA BLAKE. Ninety-five in number, ranging in 

length from three lines to sixteen pages. Cloth, 12mo, 188 pages, uniform 
in style with the author's essays. Price, $1. 

* A new essayist and a new poet, and, strange to say, both in the same man; 

Ta that when we read the essays, 
he seems a born essayist, and when we read the poems, he scems a born poet.’’ 


| —New York Evangelist. 
| APHORISMS OF THE 


THREE THREES. By Epwarps Ow1nGs 
Towne. Cloth, 16mo, gilt top and side stamp. Price, $1. 

*** The Three Threes is a social club of nine Chicago gentlemen, who dine 
together at stated intervals at a down-town restaurant. Meeting every ninth night 
a the first night of each and every of the nine months following the ninth 
month of the year,’ and ‘ seated in threes at three three-legged tables,’ these nine 
wise men of spend the evening in discussion. The drops which distil 
from their lips Mr- Towne has caught in this little book to the number of one 
hundred and sixty-two.”—Literary World. 


BROWNING’S WOMEN. By Mary E. Burt. With an introduction by 

Edward E. Hale, D.D., LL.D. Cloth, 16me, gilt top, 236 pages, Price, $1. 
“A pation and loving study of some of Browning's characters is given to 
the world in this gracefully-writte. volume, and it will doubtless add interest 
and life to the ing of poet’s works, and help readers to a clearer under- 

ing of some obscure points in them. * * Miss Burt will win many 
admirers by her style, which is very graceful and clear, * * * It is not too 
much to say that every lover of Browning will wish for, if he does not possess, 
a copy of this new and dainty volume before the year is over.”-—Chicago 
Tribune. 


*,* Any of thes¢ books may be obtained at leading bookstores, or will be mailea 
he oy) 
RLES H. KERR & CO., 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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THE OPEN COURT. 








“ Subtlest Assertor of the Soul in Song.” 


BROWNING. 


Corson’s INTRODUCTION to the Stupy of BROWNING. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Contains Six Essays on Browning and Thirty Poems with Arguments and 
Notes. Prepared to meet the wants of 


Clubs, Private Students and Advanced Classes in Literature. 


If you cannot obtain it of your bookseller, send $1.50 for a copy by mail, 
postpaid. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


The Society for Ethical Culture 
OF CHICAGO. 1886-7. 


Boston. 





TRUSTEES. 
JupGce Henry Boortna, =e Opera House Building, - - PR¥SIDENT. 
ERNST PRUSSING, 10 Borden Block, - - - - - Vice-PRESIDENT. 


Jos. W. Errant, 5 Borden Block, - 
Epw. E. Evuiott, 40 Union Park Place, 
Oris S. Favor, 6-8 Wabash Ave., - - - 
Mrs. I. N. STILEs, Horace C. Bennett, 
FRANK B. ToBey, Dr. A. B. Hosmer, 
Mrs. M. FALKENAU, EpGar Ho tt, 

Dr. J. W. WASSALL. 


THE SOCIET?Y FOR ETHICAL CULTURE 
Welcomes to its fellowship all who would strive to make themselves and the 
world better, without regard to their theological or philosophic:l beliefs. 
Those who hold that the cause of goodness and justice is above all other causes, 
that the most pressing need of the present time 1s the recognition and loyal fol- 
lowing of higher ideals of duty in industry, politics, religion, society and in 
private life, are earnestly invited to become members. 


LECTURES 
Are given at Madison St. Theatre (formerly Hershey Music Hall) Sundays, 11 
a. M., from October to May inclusive. The seats are free and s rs are 
always welcome. The lecturer, W. M. Salter, is at home Tuesdays, 45 Pine St. 


CONFERENCES 
Are held at the new society room, 45 Randolph St. (up one flight) on the second 
Friday of each month, 8 P.M. Their object is the stimulation of the independ- 
ent intellectual life of the members. paper not exceeding 40 minutes in 
length is read and a brief discussion follows. These exercises close at 9.30, the 
remainder of the evening being devoted to social intercourse. 


THE ETHICAL SCHOOL 
Mee’‘s at the society room Sundays, 10.15 to 11 A. M., during the lecture season. 
Director of the school: Mr. Salter. Teachers: Mrs. Salter, Miss Withington, 
Miss Morey, Dr. Morey and Miss Heidenheimer. The instruction covers 
courses in fables, legends, systematic ethics, history of religions (particularly 
Judaism and Christianity) and the philosophy of life. Children are received 
from § years of age upward and are welcome whether the parents are 
members of the Ethical Society or not. 


THE LADIES’ CHARITABLE UNION 
Meets fortnightlv, Tuesdays, 2 Pp. M., at 45 Randolph St. It aims to meet the 
needs of the sick poor of the city, by providing clothing and bed-linen and 
delicacies—the cases being reported to it by the Charity Organization Society. 
All whose hearts are moved to help this object are invited to meet with the 
Union and assist in the cutting and sew ng and other work. The dues are from 
1.00 to $5.00. Officers: Mrs, Salter, Pres’t; Mrs. on Vice-Pres’t; Mrs. 
nett, 256 South Ashland Ave., Secretary; rs. Ernst Prussing, 2821 
Wabash Ave., Treasurer. 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S UNION 
Holds monthly meetings at 45 Randolph St. for intellectual and social improve- 
ment. Any person os years of age, recommended by the membership 
committee, is eligible. cers: Holger de Roode, Pres’t; Miss Mira Booth, 
Vice-Pres’t; Irving L. Gould, 129 Market St., Secretary; Jos. W. Errant, 
5 Borden Block, Treasurer. 


THE YOUNG PEOPLES CLASS IN ETHICS 
Meets fortnightly (45 Randolph St.) The authors to be studied are Darwin 
(Descent of Man), Spencer (The Data of Ethics), Mill (Utilitarianism). The 
class is open toall. Teader: Mr. Salter. 


THE PUBLISHED LECTURES 
Of the Society may be had of C. J. Errant, 586 Wells St.,or may be found at 
the Sunday morning lectures. 
Those wishing to become members of the Society for Ethical Culture may 
apply to the Secretaries or to any menber of the Board of Trustees. 


- CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 
RECORDING SECRETARY. 
- - TREASURER, 
Henry N. MANN, 
W. R. MANIERRE, 
Dx. S. D. Jacosson, 











Woman SuFFRAGE TRACTS. 


_ Twenty-eight different Woman Suffr Tracts (sample copies) sent t- 
paid for 1ocents. Address Wonsan's Jousnat, Boston, Sines. .s " 


The Woman's Journal, 


A WEEKLY PAPER, 





Devoted to the Rights of Women, to their Work, Wages, Edu- 
cation and especially to their Right of Suffrage. 





It is edited by Lucy Stone, Henry B. BLacKWELL and ALICE STONE 
BLACKWELL. Editorial contributors are Jutta Warp Howe, Mary A. Liv- 
ERMORE, Louisa M. ALcoTtT. 

As a special inducement, it is offered one month on trial to new subscribers 
for 25 cts.; three months, §0 cts.; per year, $2.50. To Libraries and Reading- 
rooms, half price. Address 

WOMAN'S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 






“Always interesting and ever improving.” — Fames Parton. 

“The always exce lent Woman’s Fournal.”"—Frances Power Cobde. 

“It is the only paper I take and I find it invaluable to me.”—Zouisa M. 
Alcott. 

“T would give my daily paper sooner than the Woman’s Fournal.’’—Maria 
Mitchell. 

“Full of valuable matter. It is edited with care, good judgment and good 
taste.”’—Rev. Fames Freeman Clarke. 

“It is genial, helpful and irreproachable —an armory of weapons to all who 
are battling for the rights of humanity.” —Mary A. Livermore. 

“No young woman of to day can afford to ignore the best sources of 
information upon the woman question. The Woman's Fournal is the best I 
I know.” —Clara Barton. 


“The Woman's Fournal has long been my outlook upon the great and 
widening world «f woman's work, worth and victory. It has no peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Its style is pure and its spirit exalted.”"—Frances E. 
Willard. 

**If it could be carried to every household and read by all who are wiiling 
to think, woman suffrage would become the law of t e land in ten years.”— 
Rev. W. G. Eliot, Chancellor Washington University. St. Louis. 

“The variety and spirit of its articles, and the dignity, self-respect, good 
humor and earnestness of its tone, will show how profoundly mistaken are 
those who suppose that folly and extravagance are necessarily characteristic 
of the discussion of the question. The Woman's Fournal is indispensable to 
those who would truly understand the character of the movement and measure 
its progress.” —George William Curtis. 


Address WOMAN’S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 


A FORTNIGHTLY JOURNAL OF LITERATURE, DEVOTED 





ESPECIALLY TO REVIEWS OF NEw Books. 
FOUNDED IN 1870. 


TERMS: $2.00 PER YEAR, POSTPAID. 


E. H. HAMES & CO., Publishers, 


1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


This is one of those magazines that are apt to make us literary gluttons, as 
we cannot peruse a single number but we call for more! more! more! We 
think much of the taste of the owner of the house where we find a number 
of this work lying on the parlor table—not confined to the study, but open to 
the family’s perusal—for from these interesting pages may be gleaned a fair idea 
of what is passing in literary circles anda selection made according to taste 
for more quiet study.— The Canadian. 


The Literary World is candid in its criticisms, conservative in its opin- 
ions, conscientious in its commendations and unsparing in its denunciations of 
immorality in literature. Its opinions are authoritative and in following its 
lead for several years in buying books we have never been misled, Indeed, it 
has been a money-saver in this respect and we now always: await its decisions 
regarding new books before we think of purchasing them, Its Shakespeariana 
department, conducted by Mr. W. J. Rolfe, is full of interesting facts to every 
teacher and reader of Shakespeare and its biographical and literary informa- 
tion is of great importance to every teacher of literature.—Zducational Courant. 


